PRICE 
25 CENTS 
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““1’m getting wet and every shell 
I have is in this boat.” 


‘**Youshould worry, Jim. Infallible 
stood the water test for twenty-one 
years before you tried it.”’ 


Infallible 


A Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
903 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS | 
For Indoor Days ee ee ee 

















The books listed herewith illustrate a 
series of attractive books, each of which 
carries a special appeal to the sports- | 






man. 
Lack of space prevents additional list- 


ing. Our Book Department, however, is 
in a position to supply any outdoor 
book published. 
Prices include postage to any ad- 
dress in the United States or Can- 
ada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 
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BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING a SS ie | 
AkCLUS  teietst Gait ae eee eee | Vol. XCI. CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1921 No.3 \ f 


A practical manual for all those who want to 





























information’ which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket.. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surt 
angler, here is the book you have long been 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with 
Beach Camping—Tackle and Equipment—Of.- 
shore Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 
Fishing—Channel Bass and Striped Bass Fish- 
ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and 
many others, The authors are too well known 
in the sporting world to need any introduction. 
It is illustrated with remarkable photograpns 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known 
— and collaborating author. Single copies 
8.00. : 

FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It-includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- the mythology of fishes; mermaid, monkfish, LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Com- _ bishop-fish, sea-serpents, etc. Its description of Dixie Carrol. A practical book on popular 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
by experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has perch, bass, swordfish, eel, galing, blackfish, how to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
produced a most valuable document. $2.00. sand-darter, mullet, mackerel, herring, king- modern methods and tackle, written in a “pal” 

FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Car- fish, halibut and other species; pond-skippers, to “pal’? style from actual fishing experiences, 
rol, How, when and where to fish, and the cave-fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, in the vernacular of this disciple of the rod 

right kind of tackle for 3 angles of fishing ane aaa — — 4 7 aan and reel. Many illustrations. Price $3.00, 

% its a : numerou o mention a ully described. 

pa Bh ge ver Seene y aiekaiiaaais goes Packed ‘ready for shipment these two volumes SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts weigh ten pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- In this book Professor Louden tells the story 

that will make the tyro an expert angler and dress in the United States, $12.00, Canadian of his 28 years observation of this ever game 

the expert more finished in the art. Things orders subject to extra shipping charge and fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how 


worth knowing about tackle, kits and equip- custom fee. wken and where they are caught and gives 
ment secured from actual tests and investiga) THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By oe pe of intense interest to the angler. 


tions. Many illustrations from photographs. Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D, This vol- 

Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. $8.00. ume is designed to provide a well illustrated STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL, By 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES (2 vols.). condensed account of the principal game fishes Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has 
By David Starr Jordan. Recognized the of the world. Large 8vo. Elaborately illus- written a volume which will be of great inter- 
world over as a most comprehensive and trated. Handsomely bound, $5.00. est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
authoritative treatment of the subject. This GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
great work, published in two cloth bound vol- “Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
umes of more than 600 pages each, contains Game Fishing”; editor of The National Sports use, including some stream entomology; the 
hundreds of illustrations and is invaluable to man, Chicago Evening News, ete. _ Introduc- angler’s flies and how to tie them, includin 
anyone interested in fish or fishing. It de- tion by Major-General Leonard Wood. A new a description of the most successful trout an 
scribes the different species of fish in a man- book for the every now-and-then fisherman as bass flies. No other volume of American ang- 
ner that enables you to identify them. It tells well as the expert angler. Full of fishing facts ling is so authoritative and comprehensive. 
of their life and habits; how, when and where gathered from lake and stream fishing in all Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. Eight 
different species are caught. . . . How fish parts of the country. Many illustrations from full-page colored illustrations and ‘numerous 
breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats om photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large black and whites. The book in size handy 

migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 12mo. Cloth. $8.00. for the pocket. $2.50. 


WE PUBLISH MANY AND SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S OUTDOOR BOOKS 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept.) °New york: N.Y. 


An Autobiography—Twenty-third Letrers, Questions anp ANSWERS 124 
paper. ‘ a ; 
RIFLEs AND RIFLEMEN ........... 128 | ae : 

Some Trout FisHinc Memories.. 114 / 3 


By Theodore Gordon Docs 





make their own rod and fittings. It contains 5 : 

a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of | / PAGE PAGE . ; , 75 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description \ : ; a 
of the method to be followed in making al Tue Haunts or tHe Witp Turkey 101 Tue Rote of THE SUCKER IN : 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing 5 By Herschel Robinson SIUUNNE Soo os igs aes we ood PMS oa 116 i H 
salmogs etc., with _ an ee winding: f j By Carl Schure Shafer we iH i 8 
varnishing, etc. ustrated. 00, ce B : \* : | a 

AGGING a S Museum.... 105 } 

BOOK OF. THE BLACK BASS. By James A. Be Tee eee Eilts Couuent ‘ancl i 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the tat! ee. ee eee i A 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More ‘ } 
About - Black — and is ao = ons |] Tue Stoucus or SourHerN Kansas 106 NoTes on Snakes ano SNaKE-Lore 120 , 
volume, It covers the entire scientific and life |< : By Major C. H. Stigand { 
history of this species, amd contains a practical ey By Widgeon . . ” \ 4 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 2 K \ hy 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. $3.00, \ Hunt1nc AND Fisu1Nc 1n Lourstana 108 Kipzer Prover on Lone Istanp 121 ee f 

CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By 0. W. By Harry O. Penick By J. T. Nichols \ i 
— ae onrn of ene Life, and . 
author of “Trout re.’ e author has en- Tue Atiantic FisH-Hawk........ 121 - 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated Fur Farminc For Persian Lams 110 \ ; 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to f By Agnes Laut N . é 
draw upon the experience of well-known ang- ESSMUK’s Camp FIreE............ 122 ( j } 
ling experts. He has sought to impart just the | Dr. HensHatt’s European TriP.. 112 . . : 

; ¢ i 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


Nine East Fortieth Street. New York City 


Published Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $8.00 a year, two 
years for $5.00; Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign = s $4.00 a. ‘ 
year, Single Copies, 25 cents. Entered in New York ea 
‘ost Office as Second Class Mail Matter, i 
January 21, 1615, under Act of March 3, 1879 
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Up Again - Down Again 
Away Again - Jiffy Tent 


In less time than it takes you to register and for the 
bell hopping clerk to show you to your stuffy little room— 
straw mattress ’n ever’thin’—in the small town hotel, 
you can set up your “Jiffy Auto Tent.” 


In times gone by we used to slap a ‘blanket on the 
horse’s saddle and be content with that and sometimes a 
poncho, Now the automobile carries the whole family— 
father, mother, brother and little sister. But oh, those 
stuffy out-of-the-way hotels. And the prices——! 


Let it go at that! 
The “Jiffy Auto Tent’’ straps on your running board 


Its convenient holder is a box that becomes a table. The 
tent is supported by the double deck bed—that accommo- 
dates four. 


Gee, you sleep out under the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks! You don’t have to map out your route according 
to the “hotels.” 


Just go where and when you please! 


IT ISN'T WORTH YOUR WHILE TO GO 
TOURING WITHOUT A JIFFY AUTO TENT 


No tools, stakes, or mechanical skill required. Bed frame 
supports tent; provides accommodation for 4 people; in- 
sures convenience and restful repose; weighs but 87 Ibs. 
It also provides for dressing room, or dining room, 5%4x7 
ft.—did you notice the table in open space? 


Full size of tent is 914x7 ft. Tent and bed fold into the 


table box which is conveniently carried on running board. 


The irresistible call of the great outdoors offers open 
air recreation to father, mother and the kiddies, the most 
beneficial of all pastimes, 


The automobile and good roads of today provide the 
highway to beach and mountains, forest, lakes and streams. 


The “Jiffy Auto Tent” provides the accommodations to 
make your trip enjoyable. 


What you save in hotel bills, will pay for it many times. 
Prices on application 


F. 0. BERG CO. 


318 Division Street, Spokane, Wash. 


PLAN rururs HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building | 


Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suit- 
able for any climate. Famous 


“N EVE for comfort and beauty. 
R LEA tions” Cal. 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 0 Fliwest ‘Coast 


Bungalows” 


swear by—soft, easy-fit- 5 to? Rooms 


“The New Colonials” 
5 to 12 Rooms 


60 one-story—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.5v for all 3 above FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, 


ting and as near water- 
also Garage folder. 


proof as a leather boot Extra—43 “‘Little Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
can be. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., ARCHITECTS, 
Made to meas- 


610 California Bldg., Los Angeles 
ure from best sisi arericehinceenidisiciaa ebb a ices ie lasers 


quality 
SKIING 


chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. The ideal all around winter 
sport. You = ski = there 
is not enough snow for snow- 
Ifyourdealer shoeing. And remember to buy 


doesn’t carry the uniform 


RUSSELL’S, Northland Skis at all times for cooking, baking, etc. 


white us for 5 for skis, like fishin: Cl 
ee < g rods, vary jamps to running board securely, has extension 
grea < table to eat fi This outfit ful f 
” catalog. i ee ee a": and “etensiie for six—ane tea, kettle, “sotee 
rying pan, sugar ; 
W.C.RUSSELL é Free Watated “faskiet. ha deze ones’ of cone,’ platen epeoas, knives 
M IN NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO and forks. 
OCCAS si Ellis & Hampden Ave. 
co. : ‘t. Paul, Minn. 
612 Wisconsin St. 


BERLIN, WIS. 


TRAIN’S KAMP KOOK 
and BAKE KIT 


Equipped with Prentiss Wabers 
Two-Burner Stove 


Especially designed for cam hunters and 
tourists who want a complete” outfit that Is 


For sale at your dealer; or address 


JOHN TRAIN 


Box 502 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
En el DENVER JOBBERS: Quinn & MeGitl 
hs MINNEAPOLIS DEALER: Warner Hardware Co. 
Nevor-rip® : os . ST. PAUL DEALER: Golden Rule Store. 
seam 4 


FOREST AND STREAM BACK NUMBERS 
Forest & Stream readers wishing to complete their 
back number files can obtain copies from 1896 to 
1909 at 25c each. Supply of above is limited: 
refunded if copies are sold. Address O. E. 
Back Number Exchange, ° 
jy hy Co., Dept. 82-C 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGC Fast 40th Street. New York City. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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TOP O’ THE WORLD 


N the realm of sport and well-tailored 
sport clothes there are two fabrics 
which stand at the top o’ the world— 


_ FORESTRY CLOTH 


—a rich, grey-green, 
rough-finish, worsted 
which laughs at the 
clothing hardships of 
boisterous sports—a 
lithe, supple, water- 
proof fabric which 
drapes gracefully and 
gives perfect freedom 
for action. 


=| | ala tt 
ED ai ealTOcon 
"a Y// he np * 3 REG. US. a 

Uy Bf) MAN Ny cola A clean-cut olive-brown 

ii Ve ‘eo DAME WY Ng serge for Golf, Riding, 
\ Motoring, or any sport 
that demands the most 
smartly tailored cloth- 


Hite ing for men and women. 
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No fabric can equal the long-wearing ease, 
comfort and confidence which Olivauto 
brings to those who know its utter 
competence as a Stylish fabric for 
fashionable out-door clothing. 


This is a Springtime message of good cloth and 
good cheer. The American Woolen Company 
has again been able to secure the old time fine 
Australian Wool and the very best dye stuffs 
which made Olivauto and Forestry Cloth 
famous before the war. 


Forestry Cloth and Olivauto Cloth may be 
obtained from your tailor or in ready-to- 
wear —— from leading outfitters in sport 
wear. You will find them always identified 
by their trade names stamped on the reverse 
side of the cloth. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM.Wood. President. 


see ean eee i ea ene 


Selling Agents = Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Company of New York — - American Woolen Products Company 
18th to 19th Streets on Fourth Avenue 225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City Say New York City 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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“Glowbody Minnow,’ 
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_Here’s the Tackle 
* You Want 


When you are ready to buy your fishing 
tackle for the coming season drop in at the 
store which shows the sign of the leaping 
dolphin, or the best dealer in your neighbor- 
hood, and see the Abbey and Imbrie line. 








Look into its quality. Learn how com- 
plete it is. Compare it with any other tackle 
you,have ever seen. Then when you are sure 
that you cannot get finer tackle anywhere, 
go ahead and equip yourself for a record- 
breaking season. 


For 1921 the Abbey & Imbrie line has two features 
of special interest, the Centennial rod, a handsome 
piece of tackle at an attractive price, and the “Glow- 
body Minnow,” a new luminous lure for bass. These 
specials were introduced last season, in connection with 
our Centennial celebration, and the demand so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that we have produced them in large 
volume for 1921. 


Be sure to see the Centennial rod and the “Glow- 
body Minnow” at your dealers. You will want them 
on sight. While you are there inspect the rest of the 
Abbey & Imbrie line. It contains everything you need 
for angling—and whatever you buy will give you per- 
manent satisfaction. The Abbey & Imbrie name takes 
care of that. 


Can we help you with any details on 
“Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing’’? 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 





10 WARREN STREET New York CIry. 
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THE HAUNTS OF THE WILD TURKEY 


THIS NOBLE BIRD IS INDIGENOUS ONLY TO NORTH AMERICA AND BEING 
THE LARGEST OF OUR GAME BIRDS IS EAGERLY SOUGHT BY SPORTSMEN 


Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. 
Meleagris gallopavo osceola. 

Meleagris gallopavo intermedia. 
Meleagris gallopavo merriami. 


IGHT here let it be said that the 
word Meleagris is from the Latin, 
and means guinea-fowl. Gallopavo 

is also from the Latin, gallus, a cock, 
and pavo, a pea-fowl; while the mean- 
ing of the words silvestris, osceola, in- 
termedia and merriami are self-evident 
and require no definition. Also they 
apply merely to the geographic sub- 
species that have been developed by the 
varied character of the environments 
surrounding the parent stock. These 
geographic phases are usually charac- 
terized only by slight differences in 
marking and color; by paler and grayer 
shades in the arid regions, and by dark- 
er and browner ones in the humid 
areas. 

Early European writers mistook the 
turkey for the African guinea-fowl, and 
he was misnamed. Later writers thought 
from his pompous demeanor and gorge- 
ous plumage he surely must be a pea- 
fowl, and he was again misnamed! Be- 
ing thus improperly classified by our 
early ornithologists, the historic dis- 
cussion of the wild turkey has resulted 
in volumes of dry data that are wholly 
uninteresting to the sportsman. 

As the early Spanish explorers were 
the first white men to observe the tur- 
key, and even at that early date in a 
state of domestication, it takes little 
stretch of the imagination to conclude 
that the word “turkey” is a Spanish 
corruption of the Indian name “Fur- 
kee”, as all of the Indian tribes inhabit- 
ing its domain invariably apply this ap- 
pellation to this truly American abor- 
igine, the wild turkey. 

The wild turkey is indigenous only to 
North America, and is not only the 
largest of our gallinaceous game birds, 
but the one most prized by our sports- 
men. His gorgeous burnished bronze 


By HERSCHEL ROBINSON 


plumage, reflecting lustrous metallic 
rays of red, blue, purple and irridescent 
green, harmoniously blending into cop- 
per, combined with his symmetrical 
form and stately bearing mark him at 
once as the peerless chief of our feath- 
ered game in every aggregation of the 
feathered tribe. 

The common wild turkey, Meleagris g. 
silvestris, is admittedly the paren’ 
stock, and is still found from Virginia, 
west to Missouri, thence south to the 
gulf. The three geographic subspecies, 
osceola, intermedia and merriami are 
found, respectively in the humid 
swamps of Florida; throughout Old 
Mexico, and in the arid regions of New 
Mexico, Arizona and that part of Colo- 
rado west of the Continental Divide. 
This latter phase resembles the domes- 
tic turkey so minutely that it is gen- 


A successful turkey hunter 


erally regarded as the progenitor of the 
farmyard variety. 

The sportsman need concern himself 
only with the race at hand, since the 
chief differences are slight ones in the 
matter of marking and shade of colora- 
tion. The habits of the entire genus 
being identical whether found in the 
mountains of North Carolina, in the 
swamps of Florida, or on the plains of 
Texas and Arizona; and as a turkey 
hunter’s success depends largely upon 
his‘ knowledge of the habits of his 
quarry, I trust this article may prove 
of interest to the ever-increasing army 
of sportsmen who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a personal acquaintance with 
this gorgeous bird of beard and bronze. 


HE wild turkey differs little from 
its domestic relative in the matter 
of nesting, rearing the young, etc. 

The hens begin to lay in April in their 
southern haunts, and in May further 
north. Fifteen eggs are the average 
size clutch. The period of incubation 
lasts four weeks, during which time the 
hen turkey is the most persistent sitter 
of any known bird. The nest is merely 
a shallow basin-like depression lined 
with leaves or grass, and is usually near 
a stump, log or bush, and almost in- 


variably on a ridge that is above inun- . 


dation by the ordinary spring rains. 
The turkey also shows a strong fond- 
ness for building her nest near a trail; 
possibly because her natural enemies 
are frightened off by passers-by, or if 
using the path themselves, are intently 
enroute, and pass her by unnoticed. 
Little time is given to the selection or 
construction of the nest, but when com- 
pleted there is no creature so wary in 
approaching or departing from it. Also 
extreme caution is used to completely 
cover the eggs with leaves or grass be- 
fore leaving the nest. This is done to 
hide the eggs from predatory animals, 
and from that ubiquitous thief and ne- 
farious robber, the crow. 


_— ay: 
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A turkey hen, whose eggs have been 
destroyed, will make a new nest and 
lay another clutch. She will not aban- 
don the effort to rear a brood cf her 
own until the beginning of moulting 
season, about July. This accounts for 
the late-hatched birds occasionally met 
with. These delayed periods of incuba- 
tion greatly interfere with, and retard, 
the process of moulting, and these un- 
fortunate hens are frequently caught 
by cold weather as scantily clad as the 
fashionably dressed belle of the ballroom. 


More young turkeys are destroyed by 
excessive rains than from any other 
cause. So true is this that in years 
where the rainfall is abnormal during 
the months of May and June there is a 
deplorably small crop of turkeys reared. 
While wild turkeys are immune to most 
diseases, they suffer greatly from such 
insects as mosquitos, red-bugs and lice; 
but in this their wonderful instinct 
comes to their rescue, and they rid 
themselves of these pests by wallowing 
in pungent ant-hills, and in wood ashes, 
where an old log or stump has been 
burned, both of which prove excellent 
insect repellents. 

On the turkey chicks, the first crop of 
feathers, which takes the place of the 
down with which they are hatched grows 
so rapidly that at the age of three 
months they are completely feathered. 
These deciduous feathers, which are of 
a more ashen shade than in the adult, 
are moulted in August and September, 
and are replaced by the permanent suit, 
which is of the regular color and mark- 
ing, by November. The beard then ap- 
pears on the young gobbler, and grows 
quite rapidly. At one year old it is 
about three inches long; at two years, 
five inches, and at three, eight inches. 
It then grows slowly until it attains a 
length of twelve inches. The hens have 
beards only in rare instances. 


N many ways the young wild gobbler 
is peculiar. He never gobbles the 
first year except when lost from his 
companions, and then it is hysterical, as 
he does not evince any amorous feelings. 
Also he does not develop the breast 
sponge until the second year, and, un- 
like the domestic turkey, the young wild 
gobbler does not mate until two years 
old. Therefore if no old gobblers are 
left in a locality the hens must produce 
infertile eggs, or mate with a nearby 
domestic gobbler, which frequently hap- 
- pens, as is proven by the killing of hy- 
brids which show unmistakable signs of 
domestic blood by having red, instead of 
purple, heads, and white, instead of 
chestnut, tips to the tail and tail coverts, 

As is the case with most polygamous 
birds the proportion of females exceeds 
the number of males. It will be ob- 
served that in most localities there are 
a few old gobblers, but many hens. The 
greatest influence in this respect, how- 
ever, is that the gobble of the male bird 
renders him conspicuous, revealing his 
whereabouts to the hunter and thereby 
greatly increasing his life risk. Eternal 
vigilence is therefore the price of his 
existence, and the experience gained by 
running the gauntlet through several 
seasons renders the old gobbler thor- 


FOREST AND STREAM 


oughly competent of taking care of him- 
self. 

The brood remains under the guid- 
ance of the old hen until mid-winter, 
during which time they are frequently 
joined by a hen whose eggs or brood 
have been destroyed too late for another 
attempt to rear a family. Also, if a 
mother hen is killed, her brood, if found 
by any other hen, will be promptly 
adopted and reared with all the best 
turkey traditions. 

Upon leaving their roost at daylight 
the turkeys immediately begin their 
search for food; scratching amongst the 
dry leaves under which they glean mast 
and many forms of insects, which con- 
stitute the greater part of their diet. 
They roam along, picking up an acorn 
or grasshopper here and there through- 
out the entire morning, during which 
time they frequently traverse several 
miles. They usually loiter at some 
water course during the noon hours, 
rolling in the dust and absorbing the 
warmth of sunshine in indolent content. 
Along in the mid-afternoon the search 
for food is again commenced, and al- 
ways in the direction of some one of 
their favorite roosting places, which 
they usually reach by sundown. But if 
they are late, they strike out in single 
file, led by the old hen, and “turkey trot” 
until they reach the roosting trees. 
After a short pause the old hen utters 
a sharp cackle and they all fly up, but 
never more than two or three in one 
tree. Large cypress and tupelo trees 
standing in water are favorite roosting 
trees. The same routine is gone 
through daily, but they do not not feed 
over the same range nor roost in the 
same trees consecutively, preferring to 
wander about and search out new roost- 
ing places in which to spend the night. 


The reward of the patient hunter 
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N mid-winter the brood breaks up, the 
young gobblers separating from the 
hens and associating to themselves 

like old gobblers; and the young gob- 


blers remain thus, to themselves, until , 


the second spring. From this time until 
early spring three classes of turkeys in- 
habit the forests, viz., the old gobblers, 
the young gobblers and hens of all ages 
banded together. These flocks will in- 
cidentally meet, and commingle for a 
short time, but invaribly separate into 
their respective groups and disperse in 
different directions. 

These traits are habitual until early 
spring, when, to paraphrase, the old 
gobbler’s “fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” Nature is awakening 
its latent energies, calling forth the 
dormant resources for creating new life, 
and the lusty gobbler feels its impulses, 
and responds with a startling Gil-obble- 
obble-obble. This is his love-call, and 
is given to attract the hens, who seek his 
presence as they feel the exuberance of 
the season. 

The old gobblers now disband, and 
each selects some favorite territory for 
his chosen realm, and remains in its 
vicinity throughout the breeding season, 
if he is fortunate enough tc obtain a 
fair-sized harem, but if unable to secure 
the favor of his complement on hens, he 
will roam the country over endeavoring 
to capitivate such females as may be 
met with. These unfortunate suitors 
prove easy prey to the experienced 
hunter. 

Having proclaimed himself “cock of 
the walk” on a chosen range, the gob- 
bler defends his heath with chivalric 
courage. The sight of gobblers fighting 
reminds one of a “tug of war.” They 
catch a billhold on the loose skin of each 
other’s head and neck and begin to push 
and pull and shove until frequently a 
half acre is covered; each trying to bend 
the other’s head to the ground, which, 
when accomplished, ends the combat. 
The winner proclaims his victory with 
the airy consciousness of a conquering 
king, while the vanquished retires crest- 
fallen and disgraced. 


Wild turkeys are hunted legitimately 
by sportsmen in only two ways, viz., 
stalking and calling. The methods 
known as roosting, baiting and trapping 
are the ones employed by the “pot hunt- 
er,” a degenerated, depraved, mal- 
formed species of the genus homo, who 
should be branded with a hot iron and 
made to travel on all-fours like the 
swine he emulates. Shooting turkeys 
while on their roost will drive them 
from their range, while baiting and 
trapping will completely decimate them. 
Of the two sportsmanlike methods, 
stalking and calling, the former is more 
laborious and less successful, and re- 
quires the same proficiency in woodcraft 
as stalking the deer, except that in 
stalking turkeys, one does not have to 
contend with the acute olfactory powers 
of the deer. 

During periods of high water, and 
when they are feeding on the tender 
budding foliage of trees are the best 
times for stalking turkeys. “Budding” as 
it is termed by old turkey hunters, is a 
most interesting sight. Frequently an en- 
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tire flock will be feeding 

in the trees, ravenously 
devouring the tender 
spring buds of such trees 
as the ash, hackberry, 
oak, ete., and especially 
are they fond of the 
fringe-like bloom of the 
beech. Perched on branch- 
es bending and swaying 
peneath the weight of 
their bodies, they are kept 
almost constantly in mo- 
tion, spreading their 
wings and tails in the ef- 
fort to balance them- 
selves, while stretching 
their long necks endeav- 
oring to reach the coveted 
food. Many lose their 
equilibrium and fall flut- 
tering to the earth. While 
engaged in budding, a 
flock of turkeys can be 
heard for a quarter of a 
mile, and they become so 
intent upon _ securing 
their food that one can 
walk right under them 
and take his choice. 

Calling during the gob- 
bling season is a most ex- 
hilarating and fascinat- 
ing sport, and is the de- 
light of the turkey hunt- 
er. This season begins 
about the first of March 
and lasts through April. 
It sometimes begins 
later, depending upon the 
thermal conditions of the 
spring. At this time the 
old gobblers are in the 
prime of turkeyhood; 
their breast sponge is 
full of rich, sweet fat, 
and they are in the finest 
flesh and feather. As the 
season advances they become ema- 
ciated, as most of their time is spent 
in gobbling, strutting and otherwise 
showing evidences of polite attention to 
the seductive females, during which 
time they eat practically nothing, but 
subsist upon the reservoir of oil in the 
breast sponge. 

From the stolid, wary, retiring crea- 
ture of winter, the old gobbler sallies 
forth in the spring a pompous, vain 
bird, intent only in soliciting and at- 
tracting the attention and admiraticn of 
the gentle sex. His loving and wooing 
progresses smoothly until the proverbial 
“rainy day,” when he becomes the most 
disconsolate creature on earth, and 
spends his time protecting his plumage 
with as much caution as a woman be- 
stows upon an Easter hat. Verily the 
old gobbler is a bird of mystery and 
surprises; one day he is wary, elusive 
and sly, and cannot be persuaded to ap- 
proach you no matter how perfectly you 
may call; the next day he may cast dis- 
cretion aside and walk boldly up. 


Courtesy of 


LD turkey hunters would have on 
believe that turkey calling is as 
difficult to learn as playing the 
Violin. That to interpret turkey ver- 
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American Museum of Natural Histoty. 
‘ The wild turkey in its natural habitat 


nacular is as bewildering as attempting 
to decipher the hieroglyphs on the Pyra- 
mids of ancient Egypt. That the in- 
strument employed in calling should be 
as. perfect in tone as the finest and most 
delicate of musical instruments. This is 
all camouflage! To begin with, turkey 
lingo is as much emotional as conversa- 
tional, and with a little practice 
amongst domestic turkeys anyone can 
soon learn to imitate most of the notes 
made by the turkey. 

The “Gil-obble-obble-Obble” of the old 
gobbler is impossible to imitate, but is 
useless unless one wishes to kill hens, 
which is forbidden in most states; the 
“eroc-croc” of the young gobbler is easy; 
also the “keow-keow-keow-cluck-cluck” 
of the old hen. There is a feeding note 
that sounds like “put-t-o-o-r, put-t-o-0-r” 
that is more difficult to make, but is 
sometimes quite effective. However, the 
call of the old hen is most important. 
In the fall and early winter all young 
turkeys respond to her call, while in the 
spring her call is the siren song that 
lures the lovelorn gobbler to blissful 
happiness or to an untimely doom. The 
young gobbler’s call may be employed in 
late winter, when the young gobblers 
have deserted the family circle, but 
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turkeys are so extremely gregarious 
that, when scattered, they respond to the 
call of any other turkey, and nearly all 
turkeys killed by calling are brought 
within range by the seductive call of 
the old hen. 

There are the leaf call, the box call, 
made in several patterns, but all employ- 
ing the friction method of producing 
sound, and the yelper, a telescope-shaped 
instrument, made of one, two, or three 
sections of some hollow material. A 
two-piece construction of the latter form 
is generally preferred; but a jimmy 
makes an excellent yelper, notwith- 
standing that its strong flavor may 
prove obnoxious to the uninitiated. The 
dimensions of the yelper are of little 
consequence, since the tone is controlled 
and modulated by the cupped palms of 
the hands. 

It is not so much the proficiency in 
calling that contributes to success, but 
rather the acute knowledge of the birds 
and their habitat, and the untiring pa- 
tience of the hunter. Turkeys are never 
in a hurry if unmolested, and to “out- 
wait” them is the severest test of sports- 
manship. Thus the great mystery with 
which old hunters surround calls and 
calling is a myth pure and simple. How- 
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ever, one must remember that the turkey he does, unless you move. After a short 


hunter, like the successful sportsman 
along other lines, is entirely human, and 
therefore not entirely devoid of a cer- 
tain amount of egotism. The more mys- 
tery with which he can surround his 
favorite sport, the more of a past- 
master he becomes in the eyes of the 
neophyte. 

The modus operandi of calling is like 
this, except that climatic conditions and 
topography of habitat, etc., may cause 
some variations, which must be met by 
the judgment of the hunter. 

Very early in the morning, when the 
first roseate rays begin replacing the 
sombre gray of early dawn is the time 
to be in the forest depths in quest of the 
turkey. If it is winter you will listen 
to hear the flock fly from the roost; 
when you must rush into their midst 
and scatter them promiscuously, that 
they may respond to the call when en- 
deavoring to reassemble. If in the 
spring, you will listen for the salutation 
of the old gobbler. 

If no turkeys are heard, try imitating 
the hoot of the barred owl, which will 
frequently elicit a lusty response from 
the old gobbler. After locating a gob- 
bler you should approach to within a 
hundred and fifty yards, or thereabouts, 
of the roosting tree. Then seat yourself 
with your back against a tree somewhat 
larger than your body, and with your 
knees drawn up before you and your 
gun supported between them. Always 
sit facing the supposed roosting tree. 
and endeavor to so select your calling 
place that there will be open woods be- 
tween yourself and the turkey, for him 
to light in, or to enter when responding 
to the call. 

Most old gobblers begin to gobble 
while yet on the roost; sometimes in 
rapid succession; sometimes at irregular 
intervals, and some will gobble but once 
before flying from the roost. Still 
others will gobble vehemently all day. 
Some actually strut on the roost. 


self so as not to cramp the mus- 
cles, you then take out your yelper 
and give a soft, gentle, quavering yelp, 
followed by a cluck or two. This is to 
attract the gobblers’ attention to your 
whereabouts, and he wiil locate you with 
unerring accuracy. If he answers, you 
stop right there, for if you continue 
calling, so will he remain on his roost 
and gobble. He will try to beat you 
at. your own game, that is, he will try 
to bring you to him, while if you remain 
dumb, his fear of the supposed hen 
escaping him is aroused, and after care- 
fully scanning the surroundirfgs, hoping 
to spy the hen, or to hear her respon- 
sive yelp or cluck, he leaves the tree 
with a rustle of wings, and sails toward 
the earth fifty or seventy-five yards 
from his roost. As he approaches the 
ground he gives his massive wings a 
flop or two to ease the momentum as he 
lights. He then stands erect, the em- 
bodiment of symmetry and lithe, slender 
grace, listening and scanning the sur- 
rcundings with his great hazel eyes. 
Remain perfectly still now and he will 
not see you, nor will he make you out if 
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pause give a soft yelp or cluck, or both, 
and wait. He will gobble, strut and gy- 
rate around in an effort to bring you 
to him, but if unsuccessful, he will come 
to you. 

At this point, however, arises the dan- 
ger of a wild hen entering upon the 
scene, and in such an eventuality the 
only recourse is to wait until his service 
with the hen is over, when she will tim- 
idly disappear, or discover you and spoil 
it all. But if you are unobserved by 
both the gobbler and the hen, you can, 
in a short time, again arouse his pas- 
sion with a yelp or cluck, and he will 
go through all the mancuvres as be- 
fore. As long as a gobbler will “talk 
back at you,” so long have you a 
chance to out-wit him; but bear this in 
mind, always let him have the last 
word. 

He is now nearly within range “Gil- 
obble-obble-obble, Puff, cluck, b-o-r-o-o- 
m-b-i”; another strut, and still another; 
nearer and still nearer he comes; there 


A wandering troup of turkeys 


is a pause; with pulses throbbing in ex- 
pectation you hold your breath until 
your lungs ache, listening for his next 
move. The thumping of your heart is 
almost unbearable; you gasp for breath. 
The stillness is intense; a twig snaps 
and you jump from the high-strung 
tension of your nerves. Ah, there he is! 
You almost choke in the effort to swal- 
low your heart, but finally succeed. He 
has now approached close enough for 
you to see the glint of his eye. Aim at 
his head and squeeze the trigger. He 
makes a few jumps then spreads on the 


ground, and after a few violent strug-. 


gles expires, and you then realize that 
you have won at a game in which vic- 
tory is worth while. 


T is for these moments of thrilling 
anticipation, and the conscientious 
satisfaction of having fairly out- 

witted his quarry in it’s native haunts, 
where the odds are always in favor of 
the hunted, that the sportsman traverses 
miles of forest and stream and endures 
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the severest hardships, and not merely 
for the lust to kill. However, the All-wise 
Creator has decreed death by violence 
as the ultimate end of all creatures 
that are natural prey of man, beast 
and bird, so in killing such inhabitants 
of the wild as are termed game, the 
sportsman is merely playing his riéle 
in the tragedy of life. No true sports. 
man ever takes life wantonly; and 
when he does kill he matches his skjl] 
against the native cunning of his 
quarry in a spirit of fair play; shows 
mercy to the victim, and always leaves 
“some for seed.” It is this refinement 
of the sporting instinct that places 
man infinitely higher in the scale of 
God’s creation than the beasts of the 
field or the birds of the air. 

The fundamentals employed by the 
experienced turkey hunter would en- 
able him to cope with any wild game in 
the world. To circumvent an old gob- 
bler with a long patriarchal beard is a 
feat commensurate with securing the 
great antlers of a coveted buck. Such 
a beard will be proudly preserved and 
treasured along with other valued tro- 
phies of his prowess. These souvenirs 
help to brighten the old hunter’s life 
along toward the sunset days of his 
existence, and he spends countless 
hours in rapt retrospect, for in review- 
ing memory’s pages such events always 
appear as they did on that spring 
morning of the lcng ago, when the 
diurnal tribes were awakening from 
the night’s repose, and nocturnal crea- 
tures were seeking their secluded re- 
treats. The seed produced by the ba- 
bel of wild life observed at this hour 
lives in his memory until he, himself, | 
passes into oblivion. 

But each recurring spring, when the 
first Kentucky Cardinal carols forth 
his cherry “Boys,-get up,-get up,-get 
up,” the turkey hunter iis seized with a 
longing akin to rapture, for the red 
bird is the first to herald the approach 
of gobbling season. Also the sight of 
the glorious dogwood, bending beneath 
its weight of great white blossoms, 
sends a delicious maddening to his 
brain; for the dogwood’s young and 
tender and budding loveliness is seen 
only during the gobbling season. Thus, 
each spring the Red Gods call him, and 
thus, each spring, he answers the call 
of the wild, until his final entrance into 
the Elysian Forests of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, where doubtless the 
cardinal sings eternally and the dog- 
wood is ever-blooming. 


T has periodically been prophesied 
for nearly a century that the wild 
turkey would shortly become extinct, 

but fortunately this is not the case, for 
although Americans have been notori- 
ously wasteful of wild life, even to the 
utter extermination of numerous spe- 
cies, yet they are now leading the world 
in an effort to conserve our wild game. 
The United States is a nation of hunt- 
ers, and as most hunters have a keen 
appreciation of nature, it is most nat- 
ural’ that American sportsmen, as 4 
class, have become ardent supporters of 
conservation. Colonel Roosevelt was, 
‘Continued on page 137) 
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BAGGING A SEAL FOR A MUSEUM 


NARRATING AN ADVENTURE IN AND OUT. OF A CANOE OFF THE COAST OF 





N man the hunting ,assion expresses 
| itself variously. Some stalk the 

wary moose in Northern wilds, 
others prefer shooting the spry spar- 
row in the wilderness of back yards; 
many make war on the evasive mos- 
quito in Jersey jungles, while a few 
choose Africa for the big thrill. 

For me the supreme hour came dur- 
ing an adventure in and out of a canoe 
off the coast of Southern Caifornia in 
June of the year 1912. I had been sent 
on rather a unique errand. My job 
was to bag a seal. Nor had any advice 
been given me, for I was known to be 
a lone and eccentric hunter not over 
fond of the beaten track. 

I spread the letter and the yellow 
printed slip which it had contained, 
upon the table before me and gazed at 
them. I scratched my head and thought 
deeply. Some days previous I had 
noticed a troup of seals fishing in the 
shallows two miles off Salinas Point. 
I had never yet added a seal to my 
string of game but a plan of action 
soon presented itself. The idea seemed 
good and promised excitement. That 
night I cleaned up my .256 rifle, set Big 
Ben for the following dawn ‘and rolled 
in early. 


HE sun had barely peeped over the 
Coast Range when I slipped into my 
bathing suit. My Spanish friend, 

Ramon de la Guerra, wouldn’t mind my 
borrowing his canoe, and I could ex- 
plain afterwards. Drawing the little 
craft from its roost in the shed I 
heaved it on my shoulders and marched 
with it down to the sand-dunes. The 
cool sand trickled between my spreading 
toes. A flock of curlew arose on curv- 
ing wings and skimmed out across the 
blue water with piping cries. 

The surf was low and easy to ride. 
Placing the rifle in the stern, I waded 
out waist deep beyond the breakers; 
then straddled the stern and sliding into 
place, I adjusted myself to the cranky 
craft and started on my adventure over 
the dark green water. 


HERE 

ie. ¢ 
buoyant 
ecstasy in 
swinging 
out over the 
heaving sea 
in a frail 
barque, not 
experience d 
by those si- 
lent hunts- 
men who go 
by the lakes 
and rivers 
of the 
N o rthland. 
S h oreward 
s tretched 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WHEREIN SOME LIVELY MOMENTS ARE EXPERIENCED 


By LORING ANDREWS 


the yellow line of sand-dunes backed by 
the soft, cypress-green mountains with 
their lower stretches of lemon and wal- 
nut orchards. Out across the channel, 
dim in the beckoning west, lay the 
Santa Rosa Islands. 

It took some hours of good paddling 
to reach Salinas Point. As I neared 
it, the leaving masses of brown kelp 
rose and fell over the shallows where 
flourished fairy gardens of swinging 
ferns and where is carried on the battle 
for existence of many a wierd form of 
marine life. Not far away I noticed 
three small black objects now disap- 
pearing, now bobbing up cork-fashion. 
Placing the rifle between my knees, I 
paddled slowly and noiselessly nearer 
the shore. One of the round, black ob- 
jects reappeared on my right within 
twenty-five yards, blinked tearful eyes, 
chortled through dilating nostrils, then 
suddenly vanished. I understood how 
the superstitious mariners of old came 
to believe in old man Neptune and all 
his numerous kith and kin. 

Swerving the sickle-shaped prow 
westward, I then paddled cautiously out 
towards the kelp. Another round ob- 
ject moved through the water at about 
a hundred yards. Allowing the canoe 
to drift, I raised the rifle to my shoulder 
and tried to draw a bead. My urban 
brothers of shooting-gallery tactics may 
form an idea of my line of vision—of 
my dilemma in trying to connect the 
curve of trajectory with a moving tar- 
get from a dancing firing-point—if they 
will but recall that exasperating little 
ball performing terpsichorean antics on 
top of a small fountain. As I was thus 
painfully concentrating I descried a 
sailing-bark coming up the channel. 
There was about $500 fine for shooting 
a seal in that locality and I had left my 
permit in the boat-shed five miles up the 
coast. So I deemed it expedient to con- 
ceal my weapon in the bottom of the 
canoe. I amused myself for a few min- 
utes watching the lobsters hunting for 
squids in the nether-world down over 
the starboard rim. When I looked up 





A troup of Pacific seals on dry land. 


the sail-boat was perched on the horizon 
like an Arab’s tent—and the seal was 
gone. 


WAS about to wax despondent when 

my eye caught something unusual out 

in the last patch of kelp about half 
a mile distant. A row of straight knob- 
by objects were bobbing up and down 
like the piekets of a lobster-trap. I 
paddled slowly towards them. The near- 
er I came the larger and stranger they 
appeared. Paddling more cautiously 
and bending low, I wondered what they 
could be. They moved. They seemed to 
be animated. My curiosity was fully 
aroused. At about a hundred yards F 
suddenly recognized them as seals—a 
whole family of them, apparently cele- 
brating some momentous event. There 
were mother and father seal, a few 
uncles and maiden-aunts and a troup 
of frolicsome youngsters—all swishing 
about and making an all-blissful fuss 
over each other. I wish some kind zo- 
ologist of FoREST AND STREAM would 
tell me what their big idea was? May- 
be they were celebrating father and 
mother’s golden anniversary. 

For a few moments I was an en- 
tranced spectator over the shining bar- 
rel of my .256. Then I took a chance 
aim at the base of father’s skull, and 
squeezed the trigger. A chance shot it 
assuredly was—with chance very much 
on my side. A fraction of a second be- 
fore the explosion of the primer father 
seal suddenly heaved his bulk out of the 
waters and swelled his chest proudly as 
if in approbation of the carnival spirit 
of the occasion, all of which coincided 
exactly with my trigger-squeeze and the 
motion of the canoe. - As the slim, high- 
velocity bullet sped squarely to its mark 
there was a loud resounding w-h-a-c-k! 

Instantly the scene became quiet and 
deserted as though calmed by a magic 
hand. Then, just as suddenly, the sea 
was churned into a wild and frothing 
pandemonium as every member of that 
gala party went plum locoed. 

They dashed here and they cavorted 
there, beat- 
ing the 
brine into 
foaming 
waves while 
the younger 
members 
leapt 
s traight 
into the air 
like huge 
trout, I be- 
ing the 
much 
amazed on- 
looker in the 
middle o f 
(CONTINUED 
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THE SLOUGHS OF SOUTHERN KANSAS 


A TALE OF OLD DAYS WHEN THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST HARBORED 
MYRIADS OF WILD-FOWL AND SPORTSMEN WERE FEW IN NUMBER 


N the year 1881, extending in a south- 
westerly direction from the thriving 
town of McPherson, Kansas, to the 

Aikansas River, was a chain, or suc- 
cession of lakes and marshes; many of 
these lakes were apparently connected 
by subterranean streams, the marshes 
by narrow open passages or creeks. 
This great expanse of country, during 
the autumn migration, was the high- 
way and feeding ground for myriads 
of ducks and geese on their annual 
pilgrimage from the Arctic regions to 
the sunny south land, and lucky in- 
deed was the wild-fowl shooter who 
chanced upon such a spot. 

We passed the outskirts of the town 
just as the rim of the rising sun ap- 
peared above the prairie horizon. 
Under its slanting rays the frost-cov- 
ered grass by the roadside sparkled as 
if strewn with diamond dust. The si- 
lence of the early morning was broken 
by the rapid staccato hoof beats of the 
nimble footed mustangs, and the low 
rumble of the swiftly moving “Jagger” 
wagon, while the clarion call of a flock 
of geese, passing over head on their 
way to their feeding grounds, sounded 
like sweet music to our ears. 

In the wagon, well muffied up to keep 
out the frosty morning air, were Andy, 
Uncle Billy, George and I, with the 
livery driv- 
er _ Aleck. 

We were on 
our way to 
the sloughs, 
fifteen miles 
away, and 
filled with 
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By WIDGEON 


anticipation of a style of duck shooting 
that, as yet, we had never experienced. 

Oh! glorious days of early manhood! 
Those days of visions and air-castle 
building, when the rich red blood of 
youth runs riot through one’s veins. 
How little we appreciate them in the 
passing. It is only when the shades 
of the night of life are falling, that we 
realize their full value, and are filled 
with vain regret that we cannot live 
them over again. As I look back over 
my past life, these lines seem most ap- 
propriate: 

Oh! that I were where I would be, 

Then would I be where I am not. 

Here am I where I must be, 

And where I would be, I cannot. 


S we passed rapidly on our way 

the sun arose in all its glory and 

_ developed a beautiful November 

day. With the rising of the sun came 

the usual Kansas zephyr, and soon the 

great tumble weeds came rolling across 

the prairie, and the wind whistled 

through the dry sun-flower stalks by 
the roadside. 

When we were about four miles from 
town, Aleck pointed across the prairie 
to a large wheat field in the distance 
and said: “Look at the geese”; and 
there, feeding on the tender grain, was 
an enormous flock. Certainly more 
than a thousand of them, from the lord- 
ly Canada down through the many va- 
rieties to the little Hutchins goose. At 
that distance they looked like sheep, 
and in a drive of only a few miles one 
would see many such flocks on the 
grain fields, to which they did great 
damage. 

As all the public roads in Kansas lie 
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at right angles, we drove south for 
about ten miles, until we reached about 
the limit of sod breaking, and then 
headed diagonally across the virgin 
prairie directly toward our destination; 
the only obstacles in our way being the 
back furrows of the section lines. Here 
were untold acres of buffalo grass on 
which great herds of buaffalo used to 
thrive. Their paths were still plainly 
to be seen, worn deeply in the soil, and 
their mysterious wallows were fre- 
quently in evidence, now solidly grown 
with the emblem flower of the State. 

On the road out, we passed first by 
the farms of the earlier settlers, with 
modern houses, with windbreaks, barns, 
windmills, etc.; then, farther on, were 
the later settlers’ cabins, without barns, 
and now we were at the limit of hus- 
bandry, with the soddy and shack as 
the homes of the hardy beginners. 
Here everything was in the raw and in 
the making and very primitive indeed. 

As we were following a _ faint 
wagon. track, Aleck suddenly brought 
his horses to a halt. Pointing his whip 
he said: “See them chickens dusting in 
the road ahead.” And there, some fifty 
yards or more from us, was a covey 
of prairie chickens dusting themselves, 
just as domestic fowls are wont to do. 

Andy and I. reached for our gun 
cases, and quickly put our guns to- 
gether, then, dismounting from the 
wagon, we walked slowly towards the 
birds. At about twenty-five yards dis- 
tance they took wing. I was fortunate 
enough to make a double, while Andy 
missed his second bird. As he snapped 
his gun shut, after putting in fresh 
cartridges, a single one arose, a loiter- 
er, which was quickly cut down by him, 
making a pair for each of us. 

These were our first chickens and 
after our long experience with ruffed 
grouse and quail in the east, we found 
them very easy shooting comparatively. 
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We killed numbers of them in the corn 
fields after this, big, strong November 
birds, and at no time did we consider 
them difficult to bag, when within range 
and besides, we were shooting without 
dogs, which was a great handicap. 

Resuming our journey, we were awed 
and inspired by the vastness of the 
apparently limitless prairie. How 
much more imposing it must have been 
before it. was defaced by the hand of 
man. I could, in imagination, see the 
ground covered with the carpet of lush 
grass and beautiful flowers of summer, 
and in autumn see the great herds of 
buffalo go thundering across the plains, 
pursued by the Indian hunters on their 
wiry ponies, while great bands of fleet- 
footed antelope circled out on either 
hand. What a country it must have 
been in those days of adventure! As 
it lay before us in the sere brown col- 
ors of autumn, we were constantly re- 
minded of the great salt meadows of 
the eastern seaboard. 


FTER riding several more miles, 

Aleck again pointed his whip and 

said: “There’s Old Man Scott’s 
where we are heading for; the sloughs 
are just beyond.” Then we could see 
in the distance, a slight elevation in 
the prairie, with a small house on it 
and a wind-break of cotton-wood trees 
about twenty feet high on the north 
and west sides. Soon after this we 
reached our distinaton and met the pro- 
prietor. 

We found Mr. John Scott or “Old 
Man Scott,” as he was generally called, 
to be a canny Scotch-Canadian. He 
had been a lumberman in his youth, 
and having received a grievous physical 
injury, had given up his vocation and 
immigrated from Canada to Kansas in 
the early sixties, with his wife (whose 
dark, wavy hair and witty tongue be- 
trayed the blood of Erin) and little 
ones. Being among the first settlers, 
with great good judgment, he chose 
this elevation facing the sloughs as his 
home, and built his regulation shack. 

Here he took up all, the land allowed 
him by law, and as his children reached 
the proper age, had them file on land 
also, until in time he had title to a large 
acreage of the choicest land in that vi- 
cinity. Here he and his good wife 
reared their numerous ‘family; here 
they struggled through the long years 
of the grasshopper plague, the chinch 
bug visitations, and the devastating hot 
southwest winds that boiled their wheat 
crops in their own milk. Under great 
privations, the strictest economy, and 
by heavily mortgaging their land, they 
came through. ; 

On our arrival they were about finish- 
ing the harvesting of their second good 
crop of wheat and corn, the mortgage 
had been paid in full, and they were 
celebrating the event by building a 
lean-to on three sides of the shack (the 
masons were just finishing the plaster- 
ing on our arrival). Mr. Scott had 
also just installed for his wife their 
first coal stove, and an Estey organ built 
at Washington, N. J. (near my own 
home) as a present for his two unmar- 
ried daughters, who, with one son, a 
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youth of sixteen years, were still home. 

The story of those years of privation 
filled me with admiration for Mrs. 
Scott, whose resourcefulness and steady 
courage had so much to do with their 
success. You housekeepers of this day 
of steam heaters, electricity, gasoline 
and blue-flame oil stoves, try and im- 
agine doing your cooking and keeping 
your house warm with a sheet iron 





stove, and buffalo chips and twisted 
marsh grass for fuel.. This was all she 
had the first year; after that corn cobs 
and sometimes corn on the ear were 
used. Think of this with the deep 
snows and zero weather so often preva- 
lent on the Kansas prairies in winter. 
Under these conditions she reared a 
family of nine robust, healthy children, 
and for many years her nearest neigh- 
bor was ten miles away. 

To our great disappointment Mr. 
Scott informed us that he could not 
provide for us as he had promised 
George, owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of his domestic affairs with build- 
ing, ete., going on, but I asked for an 
audience with his better-half, and after 
promising to sleep in their straw stack, 
if necessary, if she would only give us 
our meals, she at last consented to our 
staying. Mr. Scott had no barns on his 
property. A small narrow building 
was his granary and harness room. 
For a stable he had a large hovel built 
of cedar poles that he had hauled over 
one hundred miles across the prairies. 
This hovel was covered deeply with a 
wheat straw stack from the threshing, 
and made a warm retreat for his stock 
in winter. 

Between the granary and hovel was a 
great pyramid of corn on the ear just 
as it had been piled up after husking, 
and brought in from his great corn 
fields near by. This vast heap of corn 
was open to all his stock, cattle, horses, 
turkeys, chickens, etc. The only thing 
fenced were his hogs, of which he had 
a fine herd of Berkshires. The waste 
was enormous, and seemed almost crim- 
inal to us from the economical east, but 
Mr. Scott only laughed when we men- 
tioned it to him; said he had more corn 
than he could ever get to market, and 
a little more or less would not matter. 


T last we were ready for the 
ducks, and as we stepped around 
the great straw stack, and faced 

the sloughs, we were confronted with 
a picture that will remain with me while 
life lasts. 

Mr. Scott’s house was built facing the 
south. At a distance of perhaps half 
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a mile, began the sloughs. I can close 
my eyes and see them yet. First was 
a shallow lake or pond of about one 
hundred acres, partly clear water, and 
partly over-grown with rushes. From 
this shallow lake in a southerly direc - 
tion ran an open water course or creek 
to another shallow pond, and so on in 
succession as far as the eye could see. 
This great expanse of lake and marsh 
was from a half mile to a mile in width. 
On the open water of the nearest pond 
sat scattered flocks of ducks, while 
from these were constantly passing other 
flocks to other portions of the lake trad- 
ing. From a distance they looked like 
swarms of mosquitos. The conditions 
were ideal; never have I seen anything 
like it, a veritable duck paradise. 

As we passed down the gentle in- 
cline to the lake, as far as we could 
see to the south, ducks were in sight in 
the air, coming and going, a constant 
flight. It was almost a virgin field; 
for we saw but one other party of 
shooters in the several trips we made 
to this Eden. 

There was a thick fringe of rushes 
along the shore when we reached the 
lake, and from these sprang a flock of 
mallards within easy range. We gave 
them one full broadside of eight loads 
and gathered six beauties for a starter. 
This was a new country, and strange 
shooting for us, but we soon learned 
that the best spots to get shots were 
along the open water-ways, or creeks 
between the ponds; these were fly-ways. 


NCLE BILLY was a practical gen- 

ius and soon devised a splendid 

seat for this style of shooting. He 
took a two-by-four joist, and cut a sec- 
tion about three feet long, sharpened 
one end a little, nailed a ten-by-ten-inch 
piece of board on the other end, and he 
had a seat that could be carried under 
his arm, and thrust into the mud when 
he reached his chosen stand. This in- 
vention was quickly adopted by all of 
us, and used during our entire stay. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the 
morning when we began our shooting. 
We each chose a position according to 
our individual views, and for a time 
had good sport, but as the day drew on 
the ducks quit flying. I had noticed 
a number of flocks circling over the 
marsh and lighting a mile or so south 
of me, and determined to go on a little 
voyage of discovery, so I started in that 
direction. The water in the marsh va- 
ried somewhat in depth; in some places 
it would be knee deep, in others six 
inches or less, and in some places there 
would be little islands of dry land. On 
these the grass was generally thicker 
and taller. 

As we explored the marsh in our 
hunting, we found from time to time 
scattered skeletons of buffalo, some of 
them of very large animals. As I made 
my way south, I came to one of these 
dry islands, and here I came upon a 
large group of buffalo skeletons that 
had been overlooked by the bone har- 
vesters. They lay in a compact cirele 
some twenty or more. Here, beyond 
doubt, was the evidence of some grim 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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HUNTING AND FISHINGIN LOUISIANA 


THROUGH THE BROWN MARSHES AND ALONG THE GOLDEN SAND REEFS 
OF THE FAMOUS BAYOU COUNTRY SOUTH AND WEST OF NEW ORLEANS 


HAVE never read in our fishing and 

hunting periodicals any accounts of 

fishing or hunting over the wonder- 
ful territery to the south and west of 
New Orleans, embracing the bayou and 
bay country of the Louisiana Coast of 
the Gulf ef Mexico. There are over 
three thousand square miles of what I 
consider a truly wonderful country for 
the sightseer, as well as for the fisher- 
man and hunter, and, perhaps, if better 
means of transportation were available, 
this country would be the favorite win- 
ter playground of the Unted States. 

For those who are sufficiently inter- 
ested, it might be well to take a map of 
Louisiana and note the outline of the 
Gulf Coast, and find the central point 
of interest at Grand Island and Cam- 
inada Bay. The native inhabitants are 
mostly French and Spanish, descend- 
ants of the early Spanish and French 
explorers; and the Arcadians, with a 
sprinkling of Japanese, Malays and 
Chinese. Nearly all are fishermen, 
hunters and trappers, living in rudely 
constructed huts of thatched roofs and 
pole foundations from four to six feet 
above the ground, and they are uni- 
formly kind and hospitable. 

In one néighborhood there are about 
two hundred members of one family. 
The ancestral parents are still living in 
one of the smallest and rudest huts, the 
man over one hundred and one years 
old} and his wife past her ninety-ninth 
year. Both are hale and hearty and 
all their twelve sons are still living in 
the neighborhood and some of them are 
great-grandfathers. This answers all 
questions as to the healthfulness of this 
section. 

Our party, consisting of four—a 
lawyer, a Catholic Father, a plantation 
owner and myself, all beyond middle 
age, and all lovers of the out of doors 
and rod and gun—was invited for a 
week of hunting and fishing at and 
about Grand Island. Our host was 
born and raised on the Chenier, across 
the Pass Caminada to the west of 
Grand Isle. The local meaning of 
Chenier is a rise of land covered partly 
by trees and surrounded by marsh and 
water. The Chenier Caminada was 
swept by a tidal wave following a hur- 
ricane some years ago and about eight 
hundred of the inhabitants lost their 
lives. The father and mother and sis- 
ter of our host were swept away and 
never seen again. 

Our Government has under construc- 
tion a life-saving and refuge station at 
Grand Island where all may find safety 
and refuge, as these storms and tidal 
Waves come gradually and the Weather 
Bureau gives ample warning to all. 

Our boat was large and staunch, of 
shallow draught and spacious accom- 
modations for ovr party and crew of 
four, our host acting as pilot and guide. 


BY HARRY 0. PENICK 


Our lockers were well filled with bread, 
fruit and wine, and enough bacon and 
salt meat for game and fish. Our racks 
were well stocked with pipes and the 
fragrant weed. 


BOUT midday we slipped away 

from dock at the Harvey Canal 

locks, opposite New Orelans, and 
covered five miles through Harvey 
Canal in about half an hour. Even 
now we were in the wilderness of marsh 
and cypress swamp, opening out into 
Bayou Barataria, with only a fishing 
camp here and there along the banks. 
Although late in December, the sun was 
shining warm, and we sat on the upper 
deck to enjoy the scenery and a balmy 
breeze from the direction of the Gulf. 
Now and then we passed a village of 


Our boat was large and staunch. 


fishermen and hunters and found these 
villages provided with good schools 
through the wise administration of the 
officials of Jefferson Parish (Counties 
are called Parishes in Louisiana). 
Further down we passed Lafitte Post 
Office. Here was the headquarters of 
Lafitte, the pirate and smuggler of 
early days. We passed luggers loaded 
with shrimp, oysters and fish on their 
way to the French market in New Or- 
leans. 

Toward evening the inward flight of 
ducks began. Shortly after sundown 
we crossed Little Lake into Bayou St. 
Denis. It was cooler now and we 
brought out overcoats so that we might 
continue to sit on the upper deck and 
enjoy the rich afterglow from the set- 
ting sun. We could hear the splashing 
of water-fowl as they settled into the 
lagoons along the bayou, and now and 
then a porpoise would rise gracefully 
and dive a few feet from our boat. 

The cook called supper and we went 
below to the most delicious oysters in 
stew and fry. An oyster lugger in 
passing had left a sack of thirty dozen 
fine oysters fresh from the cold salt 
water of the bayou. The table was set 
between the bunk seats in the main 
cabin. Our cook was a half breed 
Spaniard and Mexican of fifty years 


experience, and had our host not cau- 
tioned him our oyster stew would have 
been filled with tobasco, as the cook 
loved things hot! 

After supper, with the table removed 
to its place behind the big duplex en- 
gines, we found it too cold for comfort 
out-of-doors, so under the swinging lan- 
terns we brought out our pipes, our 
guns and shells and made our hunting 
clothes and boots ready for a 4:00 a. m. 
start for the fresh water lagoons be- 
tween the Bayou and Mississippi River 
country. By 9 o’clock the sliding door 
between the engine room and cabin was 
closed and we were all snug under our 
blankets with a cool salt breeze blowing 
over us through the cabin windows. 

We reached our landing place about 
10 o’clock and were soon tied up to a 
stunted oak on the bayou bank. 

At 3:30 a. m. the cook woke us with 
a cup of hot cafe-au-lait with cigarettes 
and matches on the saucer. By the time 
we were dressed bacon and eggs and hot 
biscuits and coffee were ready, and a 
pirogue or canoe for each man was ly- 
ing ready alongside. In each pirogue 
were placed our gun, a cushion life- 
preserver for a soft seat, and a small 
waterproof bucket, air tight, containing 
250 shells. 

Our host took the head pirogue with a 
lantern at his feet and led the way 
up the bayou about two hundred yards, 
then turned sharply to the right into 
a little slough not more than a yard 
wide and twelve to eighteen inches deep, 
about half water and half mud, with 
marsh grass and switch cane thick on 
either side. These are natural outlets 
from the lagoons into the bayous, and 
are paths for prairie rats, deer, otter 
and other prairie and marsh animals. 


E paddled and used our paddles 

for push poles through particu- 

larly muddy passages, and after 
traversing a mile and a half in about 
an hour and a half we came out into a 
wonderful fresh water lagoon about 
three miles long and a half-mile wide, 
ful of hummocks of marsh grass and 
rosos (small marsh cane) that made 
natural blinds. 

We separated, each to a blind, and 
pulled our pirogues up into the grass 
and gathered the tops of the rosos 
over the pirogue, stretched our legs, 
opened our shell buckets, lighted our 
pipes and prepared for the flight of 
duck so sure to occur. One man at 
either end of the lagoon and three of 
us at intervals along its length, each 
with eight decoys and a duck call. These 
lagoons are natural feeding grounds. 
The water averages about eight inches 
deep and the bottoms are masses of 
water moss, mud and disintegrated 
shells, with seeds and insects in bounti- 
ful supply. 
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PULLED a small flash light from my 

pocket and looked at my watch. It 

was ten minutes to 6, pretty cold 
with a light northwest wind, and the 
forerunners of dawn giving a faint 
light to the clouds along the eastern 
horizon. Hundreds of ducks and poules 
d’eau (gallinules) rose when we first 
entered the lagoon. They brushed 
through the air in circles over our 
heads and lit in splashes all about us. 

There was absolutely no shooting at 
fowl on the water and no wing shoot- 
ing until the birds could be easily seen 
in flight. But every man was using 
his duck call to attract any flights with- 
in sound. 

Beyond my decoys and behind a hum- 
mock, a hundred feet away, a flock of 
mallards rose, and I brought one down 
with each barrel and the fun began. I 
had no further use for my decoys or 
duck call. There were flocks of hun- 
dreds of mallards (called French ducks 
locally), teal and pin-tail, with droves 
of gallinules and snipe. My next shot 
was into a flock of teal flying low to 
light. Three came to the water from 
two shots, and then followed two more 
shots into a flock of mallards, but only 
one bird dropped. I was really glad 
for I made a clean hit and a clean miss. 
On account of the continuous shooting, 
the flocks were scattering and rising, 
and single shots were now the rule; but 
I had seventeen good ducks lying in the 
water in front of me. 

Far off to the east toward the river 
and flying low came a flock of what I 
thought were geese, coming up against 
a light wind. As they drew nearer I 
sounded my duck call wildly, and they 
came in my direction. How I prayed 
that no one would shoot to scare them. 
I lay flat across my pirogue with my 
head through the spreading grass and 
gun barrels hidden. They circled close, 
arched their wings and prepared to 
light behind the hummock in front of me 
about forty yards away. I let my knees 
fall in the water and mud along my 
pirogue, raised and picked two that fell 
on the hummock. Two more shells were 
hurriedly thrust into my gun and I 
landed two more before they were again 
in full flight. Four of the finest, fattest 
canvas-backs you ever saw. 

The sun was now well up and the 
clouds had drifted away which allowed 
the full glare of sun in my eyes, but 
after a number of misses and some hits, 
I found my limit of ducks floating about 
me and I amused myself in taking some 
long shots at the big yellow legged snipe 
that bobbed swiftly by. 

Whether or not the ducks knew I had 
my limit, I do not know; but they 
seemed to come closer to me and in 
greater numbers than before. I took my 
observation glasses from my hunting 
coat and studied the birds in their flight. 
I found canvas-back, dosgris, or grey 
backs, zin-zin, or widgeons, black French 
duck, brown duck, and a black and white 
duck I had never seen before. Pelicans, 
blue cranes, jack snipe and innumer- 
able gallinules of all sizes. But I did 
not see a goose, nor did any of us kill 
one on our trip. We saw thousands of 
what the natives call “nigger geese,” a 
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The pirate Lafitte’s headquarters on Bayou Barataria 


black fowl about the size of a loon and 
shaped similarly. They live entirely on 
fish and are not considered edible. 

By 9 o’clock every member of our 
party had his limit of ducks, and was 
well supplied with snipe. By the sun 
and my compass I knew general direc- 
tions; but I could never have found my 
way out of the lagoon, for the entrance 
to our ditch of ingress and exit was 
totally covered by overhanging grass. 
Our host, however, led the way and we 
were soon pushing and pulling ourselves 
through the marsh to our bayou. As it 
was necessary for our Catholic Father 
to keep an engagement at his church 
the following morning at Grand Isle, we 
could not delay for a fishing evening. 


Y the time we had changed our wet 
clothes to dry, our real breakfast 
was ready. Again delicious fried 

oysters, fresh eggs and bacon, hot but- 
tered toast, grits and coffee. Our game 
was hauled up on the after deck, our de- 
coys and pirogues placed on the upper 
deck, and with the help of the crew, we 
prepared our ducks and snipe to keep. 
We removed the feathers from the 
breasts and removed all entrails, cleaned 
the gizzards and salted them with the 
hearts and livers and replaced them 
inside the ducks with tooth picks, then 
hung them under the canvas awning, by 
their heads, on the upper deck, to dry in 
the salt breeze. By 4 p. m. we were 
well down into Barataria Bay, and 
shortly after sun down, we were ashore 
at Grand Island. ‘ 

This island I consider a paradise. It 
is nine miles long and about a mile 
wide, with a most beautiful grey cres- 
cent beach’ nine miles long, and an un- 
dulating shore of grey sand that is rest- 
ful to the eye. The gulf is only from 
three to five feet deep, at a distance of 
two hundred yards from shore, with 
numerous sand bars: outside that pre- 
vent under currents. On the land side 
of the island is a bay about a half a mile 
wide, in which the water does not ex- 
ceed 4 feet in depth and the bottom is 
composed of light disintegrated shells 
and sand. 

Beautiful old Fort Livingston, with 


its light-house, is just across the pass 
at the east end of the island. Here 
are the finest fishing waters on the Gulf 
coast, containing trout, mackerel, croak- 
ers and jack fish. On the island proper 
are wonderful groves of great live oaks 
with thousands of clumps of oleanders 
bordering them, and beneath the trees 
and among the oleanders are the quaint, 
beautifully colored cottages of the na- 
tives. Oranges, grapefruit and figs 
grow abundantly, and cauliflower and 
cucumbers are the early products of the 
truck gardens. 

For more than two hundred years 
these people have lived in quiet content- 
ment, many of them being nearly a hun- 
dred years of age, and devote their time 
to raising vegetables for the market. 

We were hospitably entertained on the 
island by a doctor from New York who 
came here twenty years ago expecting 
to live only a few months. He is now 
hale and hearty, and as fit as any man 
on the island. Each of us had a big 
room, about twenty feet square, with 
ceilings twelve feet high, a big four- 
posted bed with feather mattress, a fire- 
place, and a hot claret sangaree as a 
night cap. We slept with the lapping 
of the gulf waves in our ears. 

We had a delicious breakfast of fish, 
fried chicken, grits, gravy and coffee 
with hot biscuit, all served by the wife 
of one of the natives in a neat, clean 
cottage under the oleanders and oaks 
on the bay shore. 


FTER the church ceremonies, dur- 
ing which the writer was shooting 
yellow-leg snipe on the bay shore, 

we made ready for a day’s fishing in 
Livington Pass, and over the oyster 
reefs at the mouths of the bayous. Our 
big boat had a motor dinkey, large 
enough for six people comfortably. We 
took three fishing skiffs containing fish 
wells, and a basket heaping full of live 
lake shrimps for bait. 

Our rods were heavy cane, about six 
feet long, wound strong, with a heavy 
large salt water reel, good strong line 
of 100 yards, with wire leader and - 
strong steel hook; everything plain and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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FUR FARMING FOR PERSIAN LAMB 


THE POSSIBILITIES IN THE RAISING OF FUR SHEEP IN THIS COUNTRY HAVE 
BEEN WELL DEMONSTRATED BY THE WORK OF DR. YOUNG IN TEXAS 


T is said there are 5,000 species of 

mammals, of which 23 have been 

domesticated and 60 are fur bearers. 

Broadtail, Persian lamb, Astrakhan 
and Krimmer represent the dividing 
line and meeting place between these 
two. They are both domesticated and 
fur-bearers. Perhaps our children’s 
children will live to see the day when 
all the fur-bearers are domesticated. 
Perhaps that is what the prophet 
meant when he foretold the lion lying 
down with the lamb. Certainly, the cat 
suckling the fox kittens may be a proto- 
type of what is coming. 

To clear the decks of common mis- 
conceptions: first—Persian lamb isn’t 
Persian lamb at all. It comes from 
Bokhara, Turkestan, Central Asia; but 
as it first came to European markets 
by Persian caravans, it took the name 
Persian lamb. 

Second, the curliest and glossiest Per- 
sian lamb is not obtained by killing the 
mother to get the unborn kid. The kid 
to preserve the gloss and curl must be 
killed within a few days of birth, soon 
enough to avoid the reddish tinge that 
comes to the fur and can be seen by 
holding it up between the eye and the 
light. ; 

Sheroz is half-Persian lamb. It 
comes from the South of Persia and 
resembles wool more than fur. 

Next, Astrakhan is not dog skin. It 
is a lamb skin from the South of 
Russia. 

Gray Persian lamb is really Krim- 
mer, lamb from the Crimean region of 
Russia. 2 

The farming of these furs in their 
native habitat does not greatly con- 
cern the trade in America, except as 
we can transfer the farming here. 

The lamb that makes Persian fur, 
grown to a sheep makes the Bokhara 
rug. Arab sheiks are to this trade 
what chief factors used to be to the 
American fur trade. They are the mid- 
dlemen between the trade and the pro- 
ducer. Chieftains yearly bring 40,000 
to 50,000 skins each to the Far Eastern 
markets. Sometimes the herds are 
driven to market alive, the lambs 
killed, the flesh sold as meat, the hides 
as fur. At other times, the hides are 
brought in long slow-moving caravans 
and sold as dressed fur. The tightest 
curl and glossiest black bring the best 
prices for fur; and for fine fur only 
the saddle of the back is used. Gray 
skins are sold also; but gray are also 
sold dyed black. As in every other fur, 
the care and the nourishment of the 
mother before bringing forth her 
young, determine its fine quality. 

By caravans, it takes about the same 
time to bring the skins from Bokhara 
to the Russian markets, as to bring the 
skins from Alaska or Mackenzie River 
to St. Louis—60 to 70 days. The pelts 
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are brought out sewed face to face in 
pairs done up in bales of 160 pairs; and 
in one caravan will be 400 bales, worth 
all the way from $100,000 up. 

The skin is first cleaned in running 
water, then cured in tanks of salt, bar- 
ley flour and water, then scraped with 
a dull knife from all flesh and hung to 
dry 12 hours‘in the sun. They are 
washed again in running water and 
sprinkled with barley flour. They are 
then sorted and stamped back against 
back, and done up in bales for the 
shipment to market. 


Tight-curled Karakul lamb on Dr. 
Young’s ranch. 


R. YOUNG, of Texas, the first 
American to rear Persian lamb 
successfully in America, says 

there are six distinct classes of these 
fur-bearing sheep. It was in 1908, he 
imported fifteen head to America. It 
was only when he crossed Karakul Afg- 
han with an Arabi strain that he pro- 
duced a skin bringing a price of $6.50 
a pelt. In 1912, Dr. Young imported 
some true Bokharas. Fur farmers who 
buy the first strain will not realize a 
good fur price. Those who buy de- 
scendants of the second importation 
will; and American traders tell me de- 
scendants of the second importation are 
now coming on the market. From Dr. 
Young’s original stock at Belen, Tex- 
as, have spread flocks to Texas, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Maryland and Prince 
Edward Island. One of the tests of the 
fur-producing strains from the wool 
strain is the absence of soft under 
wool in the pelage. In any case, the 
flock of the Karakul is always as good 
a seller as our domestic sheep; and if 
the herd does not grade up as fur, it 
may as wool. The qualities that dis- 
tinguish fur from wool are—tight 
curl, smallness and crispness of the 
wave, lustre and silkiness of the skin. 
All Persian lambs to-day are improved 
by a brush lustre of dye. In fact, 
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good Persian lamb like good seal is one 
of the dyed skins that goes in first 
rank. 

Lambs to be used for fur should be 
killed within 5 days of birth. After 
5 days, the curl coarsens and commands 
the price of a common fur; and after 
six weeks, the skin may be described 
as wool. Slinks, or still-born lambs, 
are the finest fur of all. Baby lamb, 
or Broadtail, is the name usually ap- 
plied to these still-born or very young 
lambs. Before the War, $12 was cheap 
for such a pelt. Since the War, prices 
have increased 140 per cent. Natives 
of Bokhara are as jealous of selling 
any of their sheep as trappers in the 
Canadian North are of their fur sec- 
rets. Sheep on the ranch cost $60 
and must then be brought out at great 
risk thousands of miles. If the sheep 
brought out by Dr. Young of Texas 
finally multiply into trade proportions, 
it will spell the end of the exclusive 
Persian lamb trade for Bokhara of 1,- 
500,000 pelts yearly; and just before 
the War the Emir of the district had 
issued an edict prohibiting the expor- 
tation of Bokharas. 

Poor Persian lamb skins do not bring 
25c each. Good skins run from $3.50 
to $20. The average of 7,229 skins re- 
cently sold in Montreal was $8.40. 

The durability of Persian lamb de- 
pends primarily on the first dressing, 
second on the dyeing; and the princi- 
pal object is to avoid cracking. Too 
thin skin can be reinforced but cracked 
skin will rip. The test as told else- 
where is to stretch slightly. If there is 
a sound of an impending rip, beware 
the skin. 

Pure bred stock to-day is selling at 
from $500 to $1,000; and with those 
prices ruling, while the same financial 
success may not reward the Persian 
lamb farmers as has rewarded the sil- 
ver fox farmers, who get 9 puppies 
increase from a pair a year, still the 
Persian lamb is not a monogamous gen- 
tleman. He has up to 20 wives, and 20 
lambs a year from one $500 sire with 
hides at $8 to $15, and flesh at 30 to 
40 cents a pdund, with the cheap range 
of feeding ground on which sheep sub- 
sist—mean a profit that may easily 
place Persian lamb farming second to 
silver fox, and such mink and sable 
and marten farms as are still in an ex- 
perimental stage. 


WO official reports have come out 
on Karakul sheep farming in the 
United States and Canada; one 

by the Animal Bureau of the Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, the 
other by Dr. Young, himself, whose 
success has exceeded his expectations. 
Says the U. S. Year Book of 1915: 
“Since 1909, fifty-four of these sheep 
have been brought to. the United 
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States. The importations have con- 
sisted chiefly of rams which have been 
mated with ewes to determine what 
class of ewes will produce lambs having 
good skins. Flocks owned in Texas. 
Kansas and New York now comprise 
over 1,000 head of sheep having one- 
third, or three-quarters Karakul blood. 
Besides these grades there are 60 rams 
and ewes that are either imported or 
descended from imported stock: 

“The fur commonly known as Per- 
sian lamb is taken from the young Kar- 
akul lambs. The Persian lamb used in 
the United States is produced chiefly 
in Central Asia, in Bokhara. The fu- 
ture of the industry in this country de- 
pends on the results of mating Karakul 
rams with our ewes. 

“The furs, known as _ Persian 
lamb, Astrakhan and Broadtail skins, 
are all black in color, but vary in the 
character of the curl. Persians have 
the most pronounced, most uniform and 
tightest curl and the greatest value. 
Astrakhans have longer hair, the curl 
is more open and usually has less lus® 
tre or gloss than the Persians. The 
Moirée Astrakhan is a very soft, light 
skin, having straight hair, but a very 
satiny lustre. Broadtails are taken 
from lambs prematurely born. Skins 
of this class are soft and pliable, as 
well as light in weight. Their hair 
is shorter than in Persian skins and 
instead of being tightly curled, exhibits 
a very attractive wavy pattern. Krim- 
mer is a gray fur produced mainly in 
the Crimean peninsula. 

“Between 1895 and 1913, prices have 
increased 180 per cent.” 

Since the Agricultural Department 
made this report, prices have again ad- 
vanced, largely because of the shortage 
of supplies owing to the War. 

“The sheep takes its name from Kar- 
a-Kul—the black lake—a village in 
Bokhara. The elevation of the area is 
about 8,000 feet. The summers are 
very hot and dry. The best feed occurs 
from the middle of March to the mid- 
dle of May,.then vegetation dries up. 
The number of sheep in the territory is 
estimated at from three to four mil- 
lions, and the annual export of lamb 
skins runs at about 1,500,000. The 
skins are collected by traders and re- 
sold at the annual summer fair at Nij- 
ni Novgorod in Russia, 272 miles by 
rail East from Moscow. — About 166 
skins are packed in a bale; and become 
the property largely of Germans from 
Leipzig. In Leipzig, the skins are sort- 
ed for export and some dyed, though 
usually the dyeing is not done until the 
skins reach the firm by which they are 
made into wearing apparel. 

“The foundation of the present fur- 


bearing sheep was the early native 


Arabi. The blood of the Arabi in com- 
bination with the black Danabar pro- 
duced the sheep kept at Karakul. With 
the rapid rise of values, the size of the 
flocks increased. The Karakul is a 
sheep of medium size, with black face 
and legs, and a long coarse fleece of 
some shades of gray. The rams are 
horned and the ewes polled. The body 
of the Karakul has not a close resem- 
blance to any breeds in America. It 
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has the narrow back and flat sides com- 
mon to sheep not bred for meat. A 
very distinctive feature is the shape and 
size of the tail. It is described as 
Broadtail. Being quite short and very 
broad next to the body; fat accumu- 
lates and forms a triangular develop- 
ment that may weigh 5 to 6 pounds, ex- 
tending towards the hocks. 

“In some specimens of the breed, 
there is a noticeable amount of finer 
and softer wool near the skin. This 
undercoat is not desired, as it is stated 
that the lambs having the best curl 
and lustre come from parents having 
the least fine wool. Karakul fleeces are 
commonly sold as- carpet wool. 

“The Karakul is adapted to areas of 
extreme temperatures and limited rain- 
fall. Reports from Texas state that 
the Karakuls were better able to re- 
sist cold storms than sheep of other 
breeds. The conformation of the Kara- 


kul does not commend him as a mut- 
ton producer. The use of a Karakul 
to impress upon a flock bred for mnt 
ton would sacrifice a good deal and not 
be desirable. 

“Only three lots of Karakul sheep 
have reached this country. These were 
all imported by Dr. C. C. Young. A 
number of descendants have been sold 
to Prince Edward Island, Canada, to 
Texas, Kansas and New York.” 

I have considerably condensed the De- 
partment’s Report, which closes with 
these admonitions on skinning: 

“Cut a straight line down the belly 
and also cut down on the inside of the 
legs to meet the centre line. Do not 
cut off any part of the skin; leave on 
the ears, nose and tail to the tip. Be 
careful not to make unnecessary cuts. 
Stretch the skin evenly on a board, fur 
side down, and dry in. a cool place. Do 
not salt the skin or double it ap for 
shipment purposes. The principal ob- 
ject is to avoid cracking the skin. See 
that it is properly shaped when nailed 





The original fur sheep of Turkestan called Danabar (Ovis dolychura) 
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down to the board and thoroughly dried 
before shipping. .The skin should not 
be sun dried. In packing a number of 
skins the first one should be laid with 
the flesh side downward. The second 
should have the fur side downward. 
The next should be placed like the first, 
and soon. This prevents the flesh sides 
from lying in contact with the fur.” 


T is well, perhaps, to add to this Re- 
| port, an official Report issued by 

Dr. Young, himself, who has trans- 
ferred his sheep farm to Kerman, Fres- 
no Co., California, especially as Dr. 
Young’s later experiments do not agree 
with the Agricultural Report in some 
details as to mutton values. 

“The Karakul Desert Sheep will pro- 
duce ‘Persian Lamb’ and ‘Astrakhan 
Fur’ in the first cross with domestic 
coarse-wool breeds. The skins of the 
lambs when two or three days ald being 





used for that purpose. This kind of 
fur is used for coats, collars, caps and 
muffs by the most fashionable set of 
society, and according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, we 
require $14,000,000 worth of fur annu- 
ally. 

According to Armour and Swift, 
Karakul mutton is free from the wool- 
ly taste so often objectionable in our 
domestic breeds, and the lambs mature 
very quickly, in fact, 60 pound lambs in 
two months are not uncommon. 

Karakul ewes compare favorably 
with milk goats and the milk is richer 
in fat than goat’s milk. The fat glo- 
bules are very fine and easily absorbed. 
For ages the Karakul has been the 
cow of the Kara Kum Desert of Cen- 
tral Asia, and the famous “Brinza” 
cheese possesses the most delicious 
flavor. 

The wool of the mature sheep is 
very coarse and ideally adapted for 
coarse textiles, rugs and felt and 21 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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DR. HENSHALL’S EUROPEAN TRIP 


WHILE IN PARIS HE VIEWS WITH INTEREST SOME TYPE 
SPECIMENS OF HIS FAVORITE FISH—THE BLACK BASS 


ROM Naples Judge Longworth and 
I went to the Eternal City—Rome, 
the most celebrated city of the 
world, famous in both ancient and mod- 
ern history; formerly, as has been said, 
for being the most powerful city of 
antiquity, and later for being the ec- 
clesiastical capital of Christendom. It 
is built on both banks of the historic 
Tiber, and rests on seven hills—Pala- 
tine, Capitoline, Aventine, the Quirinal 
and several of lesser note. Rome was 
formerly supposed to have been founded 
by Romulus, but later researches show 
that it existed several centuries earlier, 
as far back as the stone and bronze 
ages. It has been truly said that within 
a day’s ride are the remains of all the 
epochs of civilization. 

Among the many ruins of ancient 
Rome the most conspicuous are the 
Colosseum, the Roman Forum and the 
Baths of Caracalla, though many of 
the numerous temples, memorial arches, 
palaces, colonnades, baths, theatres and 
other ruined structures are of great 
interest. The sombre and discolored 
ruins of ancient Rome are as interest- 
ing, but they are not so pleasing to the 
eye as those of Athens, which preserve 
the original whiteness of Pentelican 
marble. The Catacombs, or under- 
ground cemeteries extend for miles, but 
we were not favorably impressed with 
the skulls and bones of former Romans 
occupying the many shelves of the gal- 
leries; it was, at best, a gruesome 
sight. 

There: are hundreds of churches in 
Rome of more or less magnificence and 
importance from St. Peters to those 
of lesser note, both ancient and mod- 
ern. We visited one without the walls 
of the city, built on the spot where 
it was supposed that St. Paul was put 
to death. It is related that he was be- 
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headed on a stone block, and that when 
his head struck the earth it rebounded 
three times, and that from these places 
springs of water burst forth. This 
church encloses the stone block, and 
the three springs can still be seen 
through openings in the floor. 


CCOMPANIED by an artist friend 

we visited the famous St. Peters 

Cathedral. Under its vast dome 
was a heroic bronze statue of St. Peter 
holding in his hand the key of Heaven. 
Our friend assured us that, originally, 
it was an ancient statute of Jove with 
thunder-bolts in his uplifted hand, but 
the bolts were removed and replaced 
with the key, so that it served just as 
well for St. Peter, inasmuch as the 
people believe in it. The figure is seat- 
ed, with one foot well extended, and we 
noticed a file of people awaiting their 
turn to kiss its big toe, which, owing to 
this osculatory act of devotion had 
assumed a fine metallic sheen, and 
inasmuch as most of the devotees wiped 
the toe with their sleeve or handker- 
chief before kissing it, it was kept well 
polished and burnished. 

Under the guidance of our artist 
friend we visited the Vatican, the resi- 
dence of the Pope, to which we were 
admitted by the Swiss Papal Guard. 
Comprised within the immense building 
there are thousands of saloons, apart- 
ments, galleries, corridors and stair- 
ways, whose walls are enriched with 
fine fresco paintings, mostly the work 
of Michelangelo and Raphael. One of 
the apartments is the Sistine Chapel, 
at least fifty by one hundred and fifty 
feet in area. Its walls and ceiling are 
adorned wtih remarkable fresco paint- 
ings by the old masters just mentioned. 
Lying on their backs on the benches 
were some tourists admiring the beau- 
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tiful paintings on the ceiling through 
opera glasses. 

On the rear wall was the wonderful 
painting of The Last Judgment, done 
by Michelangelo in his sixtieth year. 
It is an abhorrent scene, thirty by sixty 
feet, the entire space covered with hun- 
dreds of men and women in every con- 
ceivable. position and posture of dis- 
tortion, and with every expression of 
terror and horror on their faces. Some 
of the figures were sadly out of draw- 
ing, and others were not true to the 
law of human anatomy. In some in- 
stances the coloring seemed rather 
crude and faulty. I called the atten- 
etion of our friend to these shortcom- 
ings which he explained by saying that 
the picture had been partly restored 
several times by inferior artists. I 
questioned the sincerity of people who 
raved over the painting notwithstand- 
ing the defects mentioned. He then 
said that it was not so much the man- 
ual execution of the picture as the won- 
derful conception and composition of the 
picture as a whole that commanded the 
admiration of artists and laymen alike. 

Among a number of public squares 
or piazzas, with columns and statues, 
was the Piazza di Spagna with a flight 
of broad stone steps leading up to Pin- 
cian Hill. On these steps, any fair day, 
were to be seen a number of men, wo- 
men and children, waiting to be em- 
ployed as models by some of the many 
artists of Rome. There was a modern 
suspension bridge over the Tiber, with 
a dozen ancient ones of stone, the old- 
est, of which only the remains of the 
piers are left, is the Sublicius, made 
famous by Horatius Cocles, who with 
Titus Herminius and Spurius Lartius, 
“kept the bridge” against the army of 
Lars Porsena, King of Latium, as im- 
mortalized by Macaulay. 


URING our stay in the city Cap- 

tain George Dewey, commander of 

the Pensacola, came over from 
Leghorn to spend a week’s end with 
us. We dined one day with the Ameri- 
can Minister to Italy, Judge Stallo, an 
old friend from Cincinnati. Judge 
Stallo was a profound, scholarly man, 
and was so impressed with ancient 
Rome, and so thoroughly enjoyed the 
dolce far niente life of Italy, that he 
passed his remaining days in that 
country, along with a colony of Ameri- 
can and English voluntary exiles and 
expatriates. 

Another day, while walking in the 
park of the Villa Borghese, a fashion- 
able drive of Rome, King Humbert and 
Queen Margharetta passed us in their 
carriage. We took off our hats and 
saluted the royal pair and were re- 


' warded by a friendly smile from the 


Two-storied bridge connecting the Uffizi and Pitti galleries in Florence. 


Queen, while the King, not to be out- 
done in politeness, removed his hat and 
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bowed very graciously. As Dewey was 
in civilian garb, I think they recognized 
us as American tourists, inasmuch as 
others who uncovered as they passed 
met with no response. Although the 
king and queen were much beloved by 
the people, Humbert was assassinated 
by an anarchist three years later. 

Even under the guidance of several 
artist friends it took us a week to see 
but comparatively few of the celebrat- 
ed art treasures of Rome, which were 
good, bad and indifferent. We tired of 
many of the church pictures, which in 
some instances were mostly a display 
of crimson, yellow and blue garments 
as adjuncts to shapeless limbs and ex- 
wressionless faces. Those of the Villa 
Borghese, however, and other palaces 
and galleries were beyond compare, and 
were greatly enjoyed. 

Among the many notable features of 
ancient Rome which deserve particular 
mention are Trajan’s Column, the Ves- 
tal Temple, the Pyramid, the Pantheon 
and the several memorial arches. There 
are a number of beautiful fountains, the 
most popular being the Fountain of 
Trevi, owing to the saying that if one 
throws a coin into its deep basin, he 
will be sure to return to Rome. As I 
had no desire to do so I declined to 
tempt the fates; but my companion, 
who had twice before visited the Eter- 
nal City, threw in his coin along with 
the tenderfeet. The next day we went 
to Florence, after visiting Turin, Bo- 
logna and Verona. 


OTWITHSTANDING that most 
artists, painters and_ sculptors 

_ have their studios in Rome, Flor- 
ence is really the art center of Italy. 
It has been called the fairest city of 
the earth, and to a great extent de- 
serves that distinction. It is situated 
on both banks of the river Arno, in a 
lovely valley, surrounded by vergure- 
clad hills, and has a genial and equable 
climate. It has been immortalized by 
Byron, and is renowned as the birth- 
place of Dante, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci and other great painters, and 
of Petrarch, Galileo, Boccacio and oth- 
ers eminent in the arts, sciences and 
literature. It is the center of many 
beautiful gardens adorned with statues, 
fountains and vases. It also possesses 
numerous piazzas, palaces, fine public 
buildings, museums, libraries, some 
wonderful churches, and the finest col- 
lection of sculpture and paintings in 
the world. 

The renowned Duomo, or Cathedral, 
with its Campanile or bell-tower, is the 
grandest and most beautiful in Italy; 
Michelangelo used it as a model in 
building St. Peters in Rome. Adjoin- 
ing it is the famous Baptistry of St. 
John, octagonal in shape and built of 
black and white marble. It is espe- 
cially renowned for its great bronze 
doors; wonderful works of art, on 
which are depicted Biblical scenes in 
high relief; two of them were declared 
by Michelangelo to be fit to be the 
“gates of Paradise.” 

Florence has many noble and impos- 
ing palaces containing wonderful col- 
lections of art, science and literature. 
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Among those most familiar and inter- 
esting to tourists are Vecchio, Uffizi 
and the Pitti palaces. In the Logia 
Lanzi adjacent to Vecchio are a number 
of celebrated groups of statuary, while 
the collection of paintings and statues 
in the Uffizi gallery is one of the rarest 
and most valuable in the world. There 
are a number of halls in the gallery re- 
plete with gems of art. One apartment 
known as the Tribuna contains the 
cream of the collection, wherein are ex- 
hibited the rarest and most priceless 
compositions of the old masters. 
On the opposite side of the Arno the 
Pitti palace also has a remarkable col- 
lection of valuable and interesting paint- 
ings and statuary. A two-story covered 
bridge spans the river, the lower story 
used for traffic, while the upper one 
forms a long and continuous apartment 
connecting the galleries of Uffizi and 
Pitti palaces, and being hung with pic- 
tures forms an uninterrupted gallery. 
Before leaving Florence we called on 


Th Elysees, 


Mrs. Hiram Powers, widow of the emi-, 


nent American sculptor whose fine crea- 
tion of the Greek Slave caused his name 
to become a household word. During 
his younger years Powers resided in 
Cincinnati, and became quite skillful in 
making manikins and wax figures. In 
the upper story of the old Western Mu- 
seum of Cincinnati was a representa- 
tion of the Infernal Regions, with mov- 
ing figures of Pluto and his satellites 
engaged in stirring up their victims 
amidst the lurid flames of Hades. That 
remarkable production was the handi- 
work of young Powers, who subsequent- 
ly went to Italy to study real art, and 
where he remained until his death. 


ROM Florence we next went to Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, by way of St. 
Gothard, from whose snowclad 

summit rise the Rhine and Rhone. St. 
Gothard and an adjoining spur rise 
sheer and precipitously with a cleft be- 
tween. As there is no level space on 
the sides of the chasm on which to 
build a railroad, the desired ascent is 
secured by a series of tunnels on the 
inside of the mountain, whereby the 
gradients are obtained by spiral curves 
running upward, emerging above the 
entrance, and thence crossing the chasm 
by a steel bridge, to where a corre- 









Paris, at the time of Dr. Henshall’s visit. 


sponding tunnel is formed in the other © 
spur. Coming out from one of these . 
tunnels one could see the mouths of 
other tunnels, one above the other, con- 
nected by slender bridges, like spider 
webs, across the narrow gorge. It is a 
wonderful achievement of engineefing. 

About two-thirds of the way up the 
mountain we entered the great St, 
Gothard tunnel, nearly ten miles long. 
Emerging from the tunnel on the Swiss 
side of the Alps the descent is made 
by a series of zig-zag railroads down 
the side of the mountain. A village 
with a curious steeple was passed and 
repassed several times during the 
descent. 

Lucerne is beautifully located on the 
lake bearing the same name, and tower- 
ing above are the two celebrated Alpine 
peaks of Rigi and old Pilatus. The 
summit of the latter can be reached by 
an inclined railroad. The lake is a fine 
body of water some twenty miles in 
length and a mile or more in width, 
somewhat in the shape of a cross, and 
is navigated by small steamers. It is 
considered the most beautiful lake in 
Switzerland. 

The most attractive feature of the 
town is Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne, 
carved on the face of a solid rock. It . 
is a colossal figure about twenty by 
thirty feet and holds in its paws the 
fleur-de-lis of France in a protective 
manner, while blood oozes from a spear 
wound in its side. From an inscription 
above it is learned that it commemorates 
the massacre of the Swiss Guard at 
Paris, in 1792, while defending the royal 
cause. It is wonderful in design and 
execution. From the top of the huge 
rock depend ivy and other creeping 
plants, the whole being reflected in a 
pool of water. at its foot as in a mirror. 

The Lake of Lucerne is celebrated 
not only for its great beauty, but for 
its historic associations, as its banks 
were the cradle of Swiss Democracy. 
Unterwalden was the scene of the ex- 
ploits of William Tell, the national hero 
of Switzerland and the champion of its 
independence. But while the lovely 
lake still reflects the sunset glory of 
Alpine peaks, the iconoclasts have 
snuffed out the glorious story of Wil- 
liam Tell and the apple, the erstwhile 
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SOME TROUT FISHING MEMORIES 


LUCKY INDEED IS THE BOY WHO LIVES IN A COUNTRY OF TROUT STREAMS 
FOR HE WILL UNCONSCIOUSLY IMBIBE THE SPIRIT OF A LASTING HAPPINESS 


N the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of fishin’! 
In fact, the enthusiasts begin to think 
and talk about their anticipated sport in 
the early days of January, and stimulate 
their imaginations as to what they will 
do, by reading all the angling literature 
they have leisure for. 

They remember past days lovingly: 
not a big fish landed or lost has been 
forggtten. I honestly believe that | 
have a feeling of depression NOW, when 
I recall the loss of certain great trout 
in my early youth; and at the time I 
was inconsolable. 

I have always been thankful to the 
Gods of rivers and brooks for allowing 
me to live in a trout country, and near 
a number of fine streams during those 
early years of development into the 
sportsman; from about 11 to 19 years 
of age. 

I was introduced to the game by an 
old fisherman whose standards were 
none too high. He was really a good 
hand with the artificial fly, but usually 
preferred bait, as it was easier fishing 
and he claimed was responsible for 
larger trout. With such coaching I 
naturally began my fishing for trout 
with worms, and fished the tributaries 
of the fly-fishing waters, or followed 
some of the rapid streams in the moun- 
tains north and south of our valley. 
Those to the north were the Blue Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, the South Moun- 
tains were lower, but held one very fine 
brook, which found a way down a rough, 
thickly brushed. valley; where occa- 
sionally deer, ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock were started by the angler. I 
saw one woodcock deliberately swim 
across a quiet pool on one occasion, but 
that is another story and might not be 
valued as the truth deserves. 


NE afternoon after I had caught 

nine trout of barely takable size 

on bait I met a well-known sports- 

man named Jim —M—., a handsome 

man who presented a natty appearance 

in his well-cut fishing clothes. He was 

usjng an exquisite split-bamboo rod that 

had been presented to him, and all of his 
equipment was of the very best. 

The time of day was near the end of 
the evening rise and trout of two or 
three ounces to three-quarters of a 
pound were rising lazily. The scene of 
action was a meadow where the stream 
was broad, and slow; moss and clean 
green water weeds grew in the pure 
spring water, and there was always a 
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S OME of our older readers will 
remember the author of this 
little fishing sketch and recall with 
pleasure his many contributions 
to FoREST AND STREAM. His de- 
lightful reports on the Beaverkill 
and Neversink rivers did much to 
interest anglers in those famous 
trout streams. This manuscript 
has been chosen from a number 
that came into our hands after his 
death. [EDpITors.] 


heavy stock of trout in this meadow, 
but they were very hard to catch; noth- 
ing could be done with bait in about a 
mile of the stream. 

Mr. —M— had not brought a creel, 
but a clean white canvas sack, which he 
thrust into the big inside pocket, of his 
coat. When he lugged this out to de- 
posit a fish therein, I was astonished to 
see that it was filled with trout. 

The angler was kind and patient with 
the boy; answering his questions as they 
walked homeward together, and present- 
ing him with one of the artificial flies 
that had killed all those fish. It was a 
favorite pattern in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania as tied by a dresser in Philadel- 
phia, and resembled a March Brown 
with guinea fowl wings. It failed after 
the old fly-maker died, as it was never 
tied true to pattern. 

I resolved to become a fly-fisher, and 
by splicing I made up a light rod that 
would cast a fly, using all the bits of 
old_rods I had at my disposal. The 
next Saturday I caught 22 small trout 
on the fly that had been given to me, 
and was tremendously elated; imagin- 
ing myself to be a born fly-fisher. But 
my ethical standards were weak, and 
I am afraid that the boy thought more 
of getting the trout, in any old way, 
than of reducing them to possession 
in a scientific manner. I was an ex- 
citable little wretch and had a perfect 
genius for smashing fly rods. Pocket 
money was saved for months for a new 
weapon, which was probably broken in 
a few days. The hardware store at 
which I traded took advantage of my 
ignorance and sold me rods built of 
poor materials at long prices. How- 
ever, I was learning, and what was 
more, teaching myself to tie a good fly. 

I will never forget the holiday when, 
after working all morning tieing five 
flies, I went to the nearest stream and 
killed 13 beautiful native brook trout, 
from % to % Ibs. in weight. The flies 


had not been securely finished at the 
head, or they would have endured more 
hard work, and taken more trout. Al- 
ways use the whip finish; as half 
hitches are the lazy man’s makeshift. 


HERE was a stretch of about 1% 

miles of ancient canal; dug in the 

' days of the early settlers to feed 

a grist mill, and in the long years, it 

had become more of a natural stream 

than a canal. There were great deep 

holes under giant weeping willow 

trees, and the roots of these created 
safe cover for big fish. 

Proceeding up stream one dark day 
toward the end of April, I met a local 
fish hawk, with his home-made rod 
and three trout. I had seen no such 
fish in those waters, up to that time. 
The smallest full 1% Ibs. and the larg- 
est over 1% lbs. The man was com- 
municative and said that these trout 
only fed on such dark days; the 
weather must be dismal with overcast 
skies, and a light rain was favorable. 
I said that the eddies and currents 
in the big holes were very uncertain 
and often threw the worm to the sur- 
face.. He warned me that I must use 
a little lead, and gave me the correct 
weight in tea lead to use. A large 
worm was to be the bait, and the hook 
hidden, while a long end was allowed 
to wiggle. He told me that he had 
killed trout up to 2% pounds and that 
few people knew of the heavy stock of 
trout hidden in a mile of the old canal. 
Even men who were advised of their 
presence rarely creeled one of the 
larger fish. 

Of course the boy immediately de- 
veloped an incipient case of buck fever 
and began to dream of monsters, at 
night. It was evident that the patched 
up fly rod was no weapon for the con- 
templated attack, so we visited the 
hardware store, and paid $3.00 for a 
four-joint bait rod, which I presumed 
to be well made. I felt competent to 
deal with any fish in the county. I 
had to wait for the weather and a holi- 
day to join hands, before I could hope 
for success, but the day came at last 
and I walked off immediately after 
breakfast. At the point where I hit 
the canal there had been a set of gates 
and an old forebay, and below a bunch 
of piles that stood up in the water, 
there was quite a wide, deep pool. 
Above the piles a handsome trout took 
the worm savagely and was quickly 
landed, as it did not exceed % Ibs., but 
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this was big in boyish eyes. A fresh 
worm was adjusted and allowed to trip 
along the bottom of the pool. Pres- 
ently the line stopped and quivered a 
bit, outside the end of a rotten pile, 
and on striking I found that I had 
hooked a heavy fish. Not realizing its 
weight I tried to swing it out over the 
low, rounded canal bank; the rod broke 
in the middle close to a defective 
ferule, the trout got slack line, and in 
a moment was free of the hook. I can 
not describe my disappointment, it was 
too keen. 


In a few minutes I rallied my ener- 
gies and built a little fire of dry wood, 
with which to burn out the ferules, re- 
fitting them to the best of my ability. 
I made the next swim in exactly the 
same line as the last, and strange to 
say the line stopped and quivered at 
the same spot. Controlling myself 
rather better I landed this trout, a 
lovely 1%, pounder, a native, in perfect 
condition. 


Walking up stream a short distance 
I found a deep swirling hole, near a 
big stump, and shaded by huge willow 
trees. Here I killed a still finer trout, 
and, boy-like, I could contain myself 
no longer. It was one of the good days 
and there was plenty of water to fish, 
but I must march home as soon as pos- 
sible, to show those wonderful trout to 
my mother and family. After reach- 
ing town I used the main street, carry- 
ing the trout on a willow forked 
branch, and they attracted much atten- 
tion, to the delight of the small boy. 


Y chief need at that time was to 

see some really first rate work, 

but I progressed quite rapidly 
through reading and practical fishing 
on all holidays. I learned of the best 
fly-fishing waters and several times a 
fine old angler, who had never caught 
trout with other than artificial flies 
came for me with his team of trotters, 
just to have company. He made his 
own split-bamboo rods and was an ac- 
complished angler. 
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Saving up my Christmas money I 
bought another rod. This time one of 
Conroy’s, and made of what was con- 
sidered the best woods. I think the 
butt was of ash, middle joint of lance- 
wood and the tip of lancewood, topped 
with jungle cane. It was rigged with 
preposterously large rings, on the plea 
of reducing friction. 

I discovered that there was a large 
well-stocked stream not more than an 
hour by rail from town, and with a 
friend opened the season there in April. 
The near-by hotel was crowded with 
anglers from New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg and other places, and in 
spite of a rough day, with snow squalls, 
the trout fed freely.- There were many 
fishermen in the village and they were 
proud of their stream; no ante-season 
fishing was allowed. 

There were many grist mills and 
dams, and much slow-flowing water, 
with deep channels, and in between, 
short runs, known locally as “riffles,” 
but full of trout. There was much va- 
riety and plenty of trout for all hands, 
although we estimated that one hun- 
dred men were concentrated on two 
miles of water, considered to be the 
best on the stream. The total catch of 
the day was reported in a Fhiladelphia 
newspaper, but I had no means of 
checking the number, which was im- 


mense, for practically two miles of. 


water. 

A village youth who had his wits 
with him, rose very early; as he knew 
that some of the “duds” would catch 
few fish. In all he killed three long 
strings, enough to fill a good sized creel, 
in each instance; and he sold those 
trout at $5.00 per string. He was a 
poor chap and needed the cash badly. 

I was obliged to go West for a few 
weeks, but returned by the first of 
June. I knew that the trout in that 
water quickly acquired an education; 
only a short time was required, but 
there was a good hatch of natural flies, 
and the fish were sure to rise at inter- 
vals during the day. The evening rise 
rarely failed, if the weather was at all 
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decent. I packed my grip, and arrived 
at the small hotel in time for the after- 
noon and evening fishing. The weather 
was cool and conditions seemed prom- 
ising. 


BEGAN fishing at the head of a 

rifle where many trout had been 

killed in April, but in those days, it 
seems to me, that I was always doing 
something ill-advised, to say the least 
of it. Because of a light breeze I 
sought the wrong side of the stream, 
where a high snake fence was situated 
at precisely the correct distance to in- 
terfere with the back cast. I steepled 
the back cast well enough, until I be- 
gan to take fair trout; then forgot, and 
broke my two tips at the ferules. 

I made repairs after a fashion, and 
began again on the side from which 
everyone fished, working slowly up- 
ward. Presently a native angler joined 
me, rigged in the old fashioned way. A 
heavy, home-made hickory fly rod in 
two joints, painted green, and with 
rings and reel lashed on. <A _ good 
waterproof line and gut leader, with 
but a single fly at the end of the latter. 
It required a powerful arm to handle 
these rods, which, I should say, weighed 
nearly two pounds, but the work done 
with them was as deft and pretty as 
any one could desire. 

He addressed me, and said: “Why 
don’t you move on to one of the dams 
where the trout run larger? You rare- 
ly catch a large fish here.” I went 
with him willingly enough, and saw 
him kill one or two half-pounders; then 
he hurried on and I was left alone. 

This dam was peculiar; beginning 
some distance from the upper end, a 
deep, wide channel wound down all the 
way to a point directly above two low 
bridges, which crossed the dam a long 
cast from its breast. At this point the 
channel divided into two, and swept 
deep and slow through the bridges. The 
sun was rather hot here but knowing 
the weakness of big trout for bridges, I 
lay down on the eastern one and studied 
the water carefully. 


Yet a little while and the streams we have cherished in our memories throughout the winter will know us again. 
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Sure enough a short distance above 
the lower edge we noted a very large 
fish, for that country, in about 10 feet 
of clear spring water. There was ab- 
solutely no chance with the fly, but I fan- 
cied that a large worm, properly pre- 
sented, might bring results. I did not 
forget that fish. 


ered much perfect water. The 

western side of all the upper por- 
tion of the dam and a long riffle of good 
depth was shaded by a line of willow 
trees. They threw a pleasing soft light 
on the water; a little breeze was rip- 
pling the surface gently and here and 
there a rising trout was absorbing 
every fly that floated over it. I must 
have spent at least three hours on pos- 
sibly 200 yards of water at this place. 
It was to me the perfection of fly fish- 
ing and required delicate and careful 
casting. 

On my way down to the dam I took 
several fine trout from the channel. 
One could just manage to command it 
by exercising the greatest care, as the 
water reached within an inch of the 
tops of one’s stockings. 

When there was a good rise of nat- 
ural flies the trout left the channel and 
spread themselves all over the dam. In 
the evening every square yard of water 
would be dimpled by a rising trout. 

At a marshy spot some distance up 
stream I had grubbed out a few worms 
with a sharp stick, and prepared to 
tempt the big trout under the bridge. 
Again proceeding carelessly I used the 
same old leader, merely attaching a 
snelled bait hook to the end of it, and 
baiting with the largest worm I had. 
A small piece of lead from a tea chest 
was pinched on above the snell. 
Drawing off an abundance of slack 


el ek up stream I discov- 
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line from the reel I threw the bait well 
above the bridge and allowed it to sink 
and travel slowly through the bridge 
which was certainly not more than two 
feet above the water. I gave much time 
and lots of slack line; then reeled up 
and struck as well as I could. The big 
fish was on. It was hooked, but it was 
a deuce of a job to bring it up from a 
depth of ten feet and through a bridge 
that seemed to rest on the surface of 
the stream. 

At last the trout appeared near the 
upper edge of the bridge, apparently 
pretty well tired out by the struggles to 
remain in its haunt. It looked to be well 
hooked, but there was no place to strand 
it, and I had lost my small landing net 
away back up stream, while peering 
under a mill. 

I threw the rod into the hollow of 
the left arm, took the line in hand and 
gently worked the trout from under 
the planking. It seemed in my hands 
and an easy matter to quietly swing it 
upon the bridge; but as soon as the 
weight of the fish was on the leader the 
trout gave a little flop with its tail, the 
gut broke two feet from the hook, and 
the “buster” (that should have been 
mine with care and good judgment) 
slowly sank beneath the bridge, too tired 
to swim away. I was very young and 
for a time was quite heart broken. The 
worst of it was that I knew that I had 
been a fool, not a pleasant realization. 
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I had no stomach for the evening rise, 
so returned to mine inn for my supper. 
I was a trifle consoled when I saw the 
porter putting away my fish, as there 
were some very fine native trout. 


HE next morning was cool and sun- 
shiny, and as I walked up stream 
I noticed trout feeding below a 
mill, in the edges of a slow stream of no 
great depth, the bottom was mostly 
gravel and coarse sand, and I sooti real- 
ized that small members of the stone fly 
family were probably the attraction. 

By approaching the trout from below, 
and placing myself in the proper posi- 
tion, I could see every one of these fish, 
which were feeding in water only a 
few inches in depth. I do not think that 
I ever had more fascinating fly-fishing, 
as I had to cast accurately and delicately 
to individual trout, and there were no 
small fish. Of course there were not any 
big Brown trout to fill up the creel, but 
they were lovely native trout. Well fed, 
handsome natives—averaging a half 
pound each—were good enough for me. 
I had a fine basket and remembered 
that friends of mine were giving a little 
dramatic entertainment that night at 
which they wished me to be present. I 
was satisfied that I had enough trout 
for a special purpose, which was this: 
The principal of a young ladies’ board- 
ing school was a good friend of mine, 
and I wished to give all those pretty 
girls a trout supper. The catch of the 
day before had been on cold storage 
and was hard and fresh, and when all 
the fish were turned out on a large tin 
waiter we counted 47 very beautiful 
trout, as the spoils of a morning and an 
afternoon’s fishing. A good plain dinner 
was served before our departure at 
three o’clock p. m., and we arrived at 
home without even a trace of fatigue. 





AT THIJS SEASON OF THE YEAR WHEN THE EARTH IS AWAKENING FROM 
ITS LONG SLEEP THE FISHERMAN FINDS IT HARD TO STAY INDOORS 


VERY year just preceding the 
blood-root, skunk-cabbage season 
I am afflicted with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to go afield for an outing. 
I would that I were differently con- 
stituted, for coming as it does, midway 
between the arrival of the first robin 
and the opening date of the trout-fishing 
season, it is too early to pick May 
flowers and too cold to go on a picnic. 
Northern weather is not the most 
stable variety at this season of the 
year, and the good old reliable snow- 
shovel is still relied upon to furnish 
all necessary out-of-door recreation by 
most people, who are quite content to 
contemplate their outings from the 
parlor windows until after our Roman- 
Americans have inaugurated the dan- 
delion picking season, but I am of too 
nervous a temperment to sit down calm- 
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ly in an easy chair and contemplate 
future pleasures. As soon as my mind 
commences its eagle flights of fancy I 
thirst for the flesh pots of contem- 
plative recreation like a hungry dog 
yearning for a succulent buried bone. 

There is no foregoing the desire or 
putting it aside with a resolute resolu- 
tion, no submerging it in social gaieties, 
nor crushing it under the weight of 
business cares. It is a permanent crav- 
ing, which from its inception, continues 
to beckon to me with dogged persistence 
until I capitulate and commence to pry 
up my half frozen garden in a mighty 
struggle with nature to obtain a few 
chilled angle worms, while all the 


seething turmoil of rapidly changing 
events are momentarily forgotten in an- 
ticipation of a day of pleasure in some 
sun-lit retreat where the suckers bite. 






The travailing agony of desire is never 
over until a pint of crawling, light bay 
substance half fills an old salmon can 
that smells delightfully reminiscent of 
past pleasures. Then my soul is at 
peace and I march boldly away, con- 
tent to suffer in silence the sneers and 
jeers of my misguided friends who are 
diabolical in their condemnation of 
such sport. 


HE majority of the world dispises 
T a sucker. I do too, one kind—the 

agarian sucker is altogether a dif- 
ferent creature, entitled to far more 
consideration than is accorded to him 
by people who confuse him with the 
other species and vehemently try to 
impugn his character and create the 
impression that he has no place in the 
piscatorial economy of nature. 
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They are grossly guilty of pervert- 
ing the facts. An all-wise Creator saw 
fit to endow the sucker with a snout 
resembling somewhat a molasses spigot 
in shape, that has been used by the 
grocer long enough to accumulate a 
crinkled midge crust on its mouth, 
which should instantly reveal to the 
careful observer that the species was 
designed to fulfill a particular mission 
in life. It works on the same principle 
as the business end of a vacuum cleaner, 
and, during the hot summer months 
they glide up and down shallow water 
sucking up small particles of waste 
detrimental to fish life. 

The sucker does not feed upon de- 
cayed and putrid matter to the same 
extent as the eel, which in the smoked 
or pickled state is considered a delecta- 
ble dainty, so their flesh lacks that 
finesse of flavor eagerly sought after 
by people who can afford to patronize 
delicatessen stores. But nevertheless 
the sucker is a piscatorial scavanger 
and, what is more, from November to 
May the sucker is an article of diet 
that compares very favorably with the 
whitefish family and half a dozen others 
of recognized merit. No man who can 
swallow six inches of smoked eel need 
quibble over eating suckers caught 
while the water is hovering around 
forty degrees, for their flesh is as sweet 
as a fresh herring and mighty agree- 
able to the taste. 

The specific charge brought against 
him by many able exponents of fish and 
game preservation and protection is 
that he is a pernicious destroyer of 
trout spawning beds, ‘and so should be 
exterminated in the interest of good 


fishing. On the hypothesis that a blind . 


hog will get an acorn every now and 
then it is reasonable to suppose that 
the sucker is guilty to a certain extent, 
because it is an irrevocable law of na- 
ture that a species shall destroy and be 
destroyed by its co-inhabitants, that the 
balance of nature shall remain nicely 
adjusted, but in reality their presence 
in the brook is not half as detrimental, 
as the presence on the.brook of a class 
of human pelicans who do not hesitate 
to stretch an illegal trout to meet the 
required length or to take them in num- 
bers considerably undersized if reason- 
bly sure of escaping detection. 


LL trout spawn in the fall, select- 
ing for the purpose gravel bars 
and riffs, so located as to insure 

plenty of fresh, pure water. By the first 
of September the roe has nearly reached 
full development but they do not seek 
the spawning beds to any considerable 
extent Until October, continuing until 
the latter part of November, particular- 
ly in the north. 

The nuptial period, coming at this 
season of the year, is accompanied by a 
lowering temperature which is the sig- 
nal for the sucker to disappear from 
the neighborhood. He is a heat resist- 
ing creature, if there is anything of the 
sort in the piscatorial realm, and Toves 
a more balmy climate than the shallows 
afford, so he retires to deep water where 
there is a nice silt bottom for him to 
loaf upon during the long cold winter. 
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If there is an old mill dam on the 
stream, and there usually is, the sucker 
knows its advantages as a place of 
winter residence and establishes himself 
in it, after which nothing can induce 


him to remain away for any length of. 


time except a fish hook, or some kindred 
contrivance employed to separate him 
from his natural element. 

In the course of much snow shoveling 
spring appears and the trout eggs on 
the spawning beds hatch in March or 
April, depending upon the temperature, 
but the sucker sticks to his winter quar- 
ters until the water is about right for 
a cold morning, shower bath, then he 
commences to work up stream and the 
ponds and sucker holes lose their 
charm for the small boy who begins to 
explore the bullhead regions in search 
of pleasure. So you see Nature is a 
great deal wiser than some human be- 
ings. She never makes a mistake. 


N the spring it is almost as easy to 
catch suckers as it is to catch cold. 
Anything in the shape of a 
pole, from six to twenty feet long, 
will answer every practical require- 
ment exactly as well as the finest 
game-fish tackle ever devised for human 
pleasure. There is no need to hesitate 
or discriminate in selecting a line. You 
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‘the point you select to fish from. Usual- 


ly the best locations are in close prox- 
imity to the channel near the upper end 
of a pond or deep hole, however, there 
may be a dozen pot holes that will yield 
a day’s sport, so if you are a stranger 
in the neighborhood it is advisable to 
keep a watchful eye on the small boy; 
in the nude state he usually acquires a 
wealth of information concerning pond 
bottoms during July and August which 
is of untold value when the spring fish- 
ing season opens. 


Y first piscatorial triumph was a 
sucker twenty-six inches long. 
How well I remember the thrilling 
moment when I marched majestically 
through the village streets, head erect, 
chest out, light of foot, carrying the 
monster over my shoulder patent medi- 
cine style, to the envy of a dozen small . 
boys and the astonishment of many a 
grown fisherman who had ‘not tasted 
anything but salt cod since the first of 
November, and whom I fondly believed 
beheld my prize with covetous eyes. 
Never did a fish taste so sweet as this 
Ajax of the saw-mill pond, or the hum- 
ble efforts of the village editor sound so 
rhapsodical. But alas, my triumph was 
short lived. The very next week the 
village minister. caught a bigger one. 


One who knows why the sucker was given a place in nature. 


can use a cotton thread or a bed cord, 
whichever you prefer, however, a strong 
moderate-sized line is recommended as 
suckers are generally whopped out on 
the bank country style, but extreme 
care should be used not to employ too 
large a hook, on which your worm 
should be threaded so as to leave no 
dangling ends. 

Some fish will glide up to a baited 
hook and give it a yank that instantly 
apprises the angler that the psycholog- 
ical instant is at hand to pull up, but 
the sucker is of necessity a low stealthy 
fellow who sucks his food down grad- 
ually like a boy prolonging the taste 
of candy, so a small piece of dry wood 
for a bobber is essential. However, if 
you are of an artistic temperament and 
crude makeshifts jar your sensibilities 
you can use the cork out of the family 
demijohn, or buy a float painted to 
please the eye for two bits. It is op- 
tional with you and whichever you 
choose will make no ultimate difference 
in ‘your string of fish. The sucker is 
only interested in the bait on your 
hook and he possesses remarkable abil- 
ity to find it even in the muddiest of 
water. In this respect he is an ideal 
fish for Mississippi anglers. 

To a great extent, whatever interest 
he displays will depend largely upon 


T must be admitted that a preponder- 
ance of trout in a brook is far more 
desirable than a super-abundance of 

suckers. The latter condition may pos- 
sibly occur because of some peculiar 
circumstance, as there are exceptions to 
all rules, otherwise there would be a 
dearth of such county-fair attractions ag 
three-winger roosters, five-legged calves 
and human freaks to flim-flam the gulli- 
ble public out of the customary ten 
cents admission, but the fisherman who 
beholds an excess of suckers in a fairly 
well stocked trout stream may safely 
conclude that a serious epidemic of Sal- 
monidae dyspepsia has prevailed for 
some little time. In the majority of 
trout brooks ninety per cent. of the 
sucker hatch die long before attaining 
a length of two inches. 


However, it sometimes happens that 
during the winter a pond or big hole 
will become over-crowded, to the detri- 
ment of the game fish. Then it is time 
to hold a sucker carnival. One is held 
every year or so at the Schenevus Elec- 
tric Light Dam and about the only per- 
sons who do not look forward to it with 
a great deal of pleasure are the butch- 
ers and fellows who sell canned salmon 
and pickled ciscoes. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 


A HINT FOR SPRING 
N° one can mark the invisible line which sepa- 
rates winter from spring—and for a very good 
reason. It does not exist. 

Winter is not a season of death as it is often 
called. Rather is it a period of rest and recupera- 
tion—of the earth’s sleep; a period during which 
hidden forces are at work in preparation for a 
future awakening. Just as the wearied body and 
mind of man are renewed and refreshed by sleep, 
so the plants having bloomed and fruited through 
the summer begin to rest in autumn and winter, 
storing up meanwhile a reserve of energy against 
the time when the strengthening sun, the warm 
rains and the mild winds of spring shall rouse 
them from their quiet and call them into renewed 
activity above the ground. 

Qne must look sharply to see the first signs of 
reviving plant life, but if looked for they will be 
seen. Already over much of the land, where the 
winter has been mild, skunk cabbage and snow- 
drop are in bloom, and the pendant catkins of 
alders sway in the soft breeze. The twigs of the 
trees are full of sap and ere long the buds will be- 
gin to swell. Their opening may be hastened and 
brought close under the observers’ eye if some day, 
when he is abroad, he will cut a few twigs from the 
trees and bringing them home will place them in a 
jar of clean water and put them in the window, 
where the sun may shine on them. Then, in a short 
time, the buds will begin to open, and day by day 
may be seen a beautiful process of nature which 
might never be observed did it take place in the 
tree far above us. 

Cut the twigs with a smooth slanting stroke of 
the knife, and keep the water in which they stand 
clean. Do not put twigs of different sorts in the 
same jar, but have a vessel for each species. Try 
the soft maple, the cottonwood or poplar, the elm 
and the beech. Their opening will be a revelation 


to one who has never watched the buds swell and 
burst, and seen the perfect flower and the following 
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leaves. Try also, if convenient, some twigs of fruit 
trees, cherry, plum and peach. At no cost and with 
no trouble you may have a window garden of tree 
flowers blooming under your own eye, long before 
the trees themselves have opened their buds. 

Spring is the time to be out-of-doors, for then he 
who has taught himself how to use his eyes may 
make all sorts of interesting discoveries. He should 
start his walks abroad betimes—the earlier the bet- 
ter. Already many things are growing, many birds 
arriving. Before long the spring wonders will 
crowd so fast upon us that no single pair of eyes 
can see them all. Get out, then, into the open. 


STREAM POLLUTION 

TO freely use the light of the sun, the pure air 

of heaven and the uncontaminated waters that 
flow from the earth is supposed to be the birthright 
of American citizens, present and prospective. Yet 
the man, woman or child who lives in thickly clus- 
tered communities receives but little of the first 
two, while citizens all over the land have to take 
their chances of getting any of the third. Those 
who go without light and air do so of their own 
free will, but it is not so with the water. 

As a result of increasing population the streams 
are more and more used as sewers and troughs to 
carry away refuse, and with two results; one that 
the native life of the waters is measurably de- 
stroyed, the other that the health of those who 
drink the water from these streams is endangered. 
The matter is one of development and increased 
population. In England, France and other old 
world countries it long ago assumed importance, 
with the result that steps were taken to dispose 
in some other way of sewage, waste from factories 
and other refuse heretofore turned into streams. 
This, while calling at first for the expenditure of 
considerable capital, in the end is cheaper, for it 
saves the life in the waters and protects the health 
of the dwellers along the streams. In France there 
exists a league, whose work is educational, to com- 
bat the pollution of rivers. 

Searcely any subject demands more study than 
this by the Commission for the Conservation of 
National Resources. Present methods are causing 
more and more deaths and have destroyed or 
driven away the fish and other life from many 
streams, thus destroying profitable industries and 
depriving the public of a cheap and wholesome food 
that they formerly enjoyed. 

The fresh water fauna constitutes a part of the 
country’s natural resources. Fishes, turtles, mus- 
sels and other fresh water animals have an eco- 
nomic value, and since all creatures found in the 
fresh water are mutually dependent upon 
other, the causes which lead to the destruction of 
any of them should be removed. Of these causes 
the most serious are direct destruction by man, 
pollution of the streams, and the so-called improve- 
ment of the rivers—the building of dams, prevent- 
ing the ascent of fish, or the taking away of the 
water for various purposes. The most important 
cause of destruction is the pollution of the water. 

The matter is one of supreme importance and 
must be considered by all classes of citizens. In 
some localities it is merely a nuisance; in others 
an economic injury gin others an actual menace to 
life. Sooner or later the country must reckon with 
and provide for it. The work of studying the sub- 
ject and learning how to remedy the danger 
should not be too long postponed. 
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MIGRATORY BIRD PROTECTION 

T HE passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 

it is estimated, has resulted in a total return, in 
actual food value to the hunters of the United 
States, of more than $20,000,000. State officials 
have notified the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that in Minne- 
sota alone hunters report 2,058,400 ducks killed in 
1919. As each of these birds may be considered 
to have a food value of at least 75 cents, the total 
return from them in food to this one State was 
about $1,500,000. If it had been possible to sell 
these birds, they would have brought twice that 
amount. The great value of game to the country. is 
thus made evident. 

That the passage and enforcement of the law 
preventing spring shooting and marketing of mi- 
gratory game birds are now producing excellent re- 
sults is pointed out by officials of the Biological Sur- 
vey. Without such restrictions they say the game 
birds not only would be greatly reduced in numbers 
but in many instances would be brought near ex- 
tinction. The Biological Survey, which is charged 
with the enforcement of the Federal law and regu- 
lations protecting migratory birds, is receiving re- 
ports from all-sections of the country showing that 
with the protection now enjoyed by the birds, their 
numbers are increasing each year, and that they are 
returning in spring to numerous -breeding grounds 
which they have deserted for several years. 

In addition to the food value of the game thus 
assured by continued protection, the restrictions on 
shooting made by the law tend to perpetuate hunt- 
ing as a sport. This has a recreational value through 
outdoor pursuit in building up the physical health 
and strength of the more than 7,000,000 hunters in 
the United States who go out with guns every fall. 


ECONOMIC USE OF SOME WILD CREATURES 

M AN, the greatest destroyer of animal life, views 

with especial hostility all other destroyers of 
that life. Those mammals and birds which subsist 
on vegetation he kills chiefly as food, but he kills 
still more eagerly those which subsist on other 
birds and mammals, alleging—in these days—that 
the carnivorous birds and mammals destroy crea- 
tures beneficial to man. Yet of these carnivorous 
birds and mammals many are very useful to the 
agriculturist, for their services outweigh many 
times the depredations which they’ may commit. 
The poultry-eating fox or hawk is comparatively 
rare, though the occasional misdeeds of either are 
heralded far and wide, for popular prejudice has 
given them bad names. ; 

In civilized communities there is no place for 
wolves and panthers, which, in the absence of their 
natural prey, must destroy live stock. There are, 
however, many places where—provided poultry and 
sheep are properly protected at night—coyotes and 
wild cats might well enough be left without inter- 
ference, since these animals keep down the rabbits 
and gophers which damage various crops and de- 
stroy fruit trees. There are places in the Western 
country where the services of these animals are 
appreciated at their true value. Moreover, there 
are times when the coyote feeds largely on harmful 
insects, such as beetles, crickets and grasshoppers. 
just as at times it feeds largely on fruits. The 
big timber wolf is sometimes a fruit eater, and in 
British Columbia feasts on salmon berries. 

If chickens are housed at night in tight houses, 
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there is little danger to them from the fox, whose 
prey is largely field mice, rabbits, ground squirrels 
and insects. It is true that foxes kill a: certain 
number of game birds, but their food is chiefly the 
animals just mentioned, together with an occa- 
sional gray squirrel or young woodchuck. 

The mink and weasel, while living chiefly on 
mice, the former also killing many muskrats, fish, 
crayfish and birds, sometimes form the poultry 
habit, and in such cases should be destroyed, but, 
as a rule, these animals prey chiefly on the farmer’s 
worst enemies—the rodents. 

The skunk has a bad name as a destroyer of 
poultry, yet its chief food is injurious insects and 
mice, varied with fruits of one kind and another. 
The services which it performs in its destruction 
of insects are incalculable. 

Certain domestic animals, like the house cat and 
its natural enemy, the rat, do an enormous amount 
of damage in the way of destroying poultry and ' 
useful birds—probably far more than that wrought 
by all the smaller wild animals put together. Of 
course, there are not a few cats running wild in 
the fields or hunting from the house, which catch 
an occasional mouse or mole or red squirrel; but 
for each such service they probably destroy a hun- 
dred useful birds. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that 
these small wild animals should not be thought- 
lessly killed, since often they are man’s useful 
friends; and further, that the domestic creatures 
on which they are commonly thought to prey should 
be protected—especially at night—from any pos- 
sible attacks by animals wild or domestic. 


WE MUST PULL TOGETHER 


SIGN S multiply that at last sportsmen generally 
feel the necessity of doing something to increase 
and conserve our game supply. 

For a long time people were content to talk about 
the need of better game laws, for it is characteristic 
of Americans to believe that to remedy an evil con- 
dition it is only necessary to pass a law against the 
abuse. We are learning now that laws, however 
good they may be, accomplish nothing unless en- 
forced, and that they will not be enforced unless 
they have the support of public opinion. Sports- 
men are beginning to realize that they themselves 
must work actively in behalf of the measures that 
heretofore they have only talked about, and then 
work to see that they are vigilantly executed. 

An evidence of the growing public interest in all 
these matters is the remarkable increase in the 
number of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM that 
has taken place within the last year. As people 
become more interested in game and fish protection 
they wish to learn more about it. They realize that 
intelligent work on any subject can be done only 
by those who understand that subject. 

In other words, they realize that ForEST AND 
STREAM is not only fighting the battle of the in- 
telligent sportsmen, but is doing splendid mission- 
ary work among the indifferent and uninformed. 

The best service that can be performed by any one 
interested in game and fish is to induce other gun- 
ners and anglers to inform themselves on these sub- 
jects. If each reader of FOREST AND STREAM would 
see to it that some gunning or angling friend also 
reads the paper, the number of intelligent workers 
for protection and propagation would at once be 
doubled, the influence exerted more than doubled, 
and the results desired would be brought nearer. 
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NOTES ON SNAKES AND SNAKE-LORE 


NEARLY ALL PEOPLES, EVEN NATIVES WHO LIVE IN THE WILDS, ARE REMARKABLY IGNOR. 
ANT ABOUT SNAKES AND SELDOM DISTINGUISH THE INNOCUOUS FROM THE DEADLY 


MONGST most peoples, one meets 
with a reverence and awe for 
snakes which sometimes manifests 

itself in religious observances, or in 
superstitious beliefs and at other times 
in an ignorant fear, the result of an ex- 
aggerated idea of the power and danger 
of these reptiles. Many instances of re- 
ligious ceremonies connected with 
snakes are'known. In Africa they are 
fairly common; the Carthaginians used 
to keep sacred pythons and the same 
cult is found today amongst some of the 
more primitive tribes. 

On the Shire river in Nyasaland, for 
instance, was, and probably still is, a 
hut built as a shrine for one of these 
reptiles. The Nilotic peoples, who have 
but a hazy idea of a God and do not be- 
lieve in an after life for the mass of 
their kind, held snakes, especially the 
Mamba or African brown Cobra, in rev- 
erence. They consider it good luck if 
a snake takes up its quarters in one of 
their houses and make it offerings of 
milk. Many of them think that the 
spirits of great chiefs pass into snakes at 
death. This belief is especially marked 
with the Masai. 

Amongst the Nuers—another Nilotic 
tribe—on a recent expedition, we found 
a tree, close to a lake, inhabited by a 
number of tree Cobras to whom they 
used to make sacrifices. At certain sea- 
sons the natives assembled to fish in the 
lake, but first they made the sacrifice 
of a bull and sprinkled the blood under 
the Cobras’ tree. When this had been 
done, according to the Nuer, all the 
snakes in the water came out and sat 
in their tree so as to allow them to fish 
the water in peace. 

The following story is given as an in- 
stance of a superstitious regard for 
snakes. After following elephant all 
day I came up with them and dropped 
one about 4 p.m. With me were several 
Baganda and I told them to hang up my 
accoutrements—water bottle, rifle, glass- 
es, etc.—in a neighboring tree whilst I 
took stock of the elephant. After meas- 
uring the tusks I came back to the tree 
where my followers were standing and 
said to one of them, “Come, let’s be go- 
ing,” meaning that he should pick up 
the accoutrements and we should start 
for camp. He did not stir. As we were 
many hours from camp I said again, 
somewhat irritably, “Come on, get my 
things and let’s go.” He turned €o an- 
other and said, “Don’t you hear what 
the master says? Get his things,” but 
neither moved. I could not make out 
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what had struck them and went forward 
to get the things for myself. Then one 
of the guides caught hold of me, pulled 
me back and condescended to explain. 
Whilst I had been engaged with the ele- 
phant a small snake had climbed up and 
was now peacefully sleeping amongst 
my effects. One of the guides had a 
spear about seven feet long, so, taking 
this, I dislodged the intruder and we 
proceeded on our way. Now the Afri- 
can is generally no coward, he thinks 
nothing of whacking a puff adder over 
the head, or, as a rule, of walking up 
within close range of any dangerous ani- 
mal. In this instance he read some 
omen, or portent, in the snake’s strange 
behaviour and it was this that made him 
fear to disturb it. 


EARLY all peoples, even natives 
who live in the wilds, are remark- 
aby ignorant about snakes and can 

seldom distinguish an innocuous from a 
deadly one. ‘I was once bitten bya 
harmless water-snake in the presence of 
an Indian servant. Presently I noticed 
all the natives of the vicinity gathered 
to watch me, first in horror and later, 
when I showed no signs of any harmful 
effect, in astonishment much as the na- 
tives of the island must have regarded 
St. Paul. 

In India many deaths from snake-bite 
are reported annually but some of these 
are supposed to be really cases of murder 
and poisoning. Most of the genuine 
bites are the result of treading on snakes 
whilst walking bare-footed, generally at 
night. In Southern Burma the Russell’s 
viper propably accounts for more lives 
than any other kind of snake. The rice 
fields are divided one from the other by 
narrow banks called “bund.” When the 
fields are flooded the natives go to their 
work, often before it is light in the 
morning, walking along these bunds and 
then often tread on the vipers which 
have come out of the water on the banks. 


In Africa there are a number of poi- 
sonous snakes; the most dangerous are: 
the black and the brown Mambas, viz., 
“Cobras,” which have poison fangs and 
also possess the power of spitting an ir- 
ritant fluid into the eyes of an aggres- 
sor; the puff adder, with its local varia- 
tions such as the Gaboon viper; and 
lastly the tree cobra. 

The most deadly snake in Africa is 
the tree cobra but it is comparatively 
rare and so is seldom encountered. A 
couple will take up their quarters in a 
tree and will then often attack anybody 
approaching, or strike at whoever 
passes underneath. The hamadryad of 
Burma is also credited with making un- 
provoked attacks on mankind. Such at- 
tacks are probably nearly always made 
by one, or other, of a mating couple 
who resent anyone coming near them. 

The African is imaginative and very 
bad at describing anything with accu- 
racy. His descriptions of the tree co- 
bra have led to circumstantial accounts 
of preposterously large snakes, flying 
serpents and dragons, becoming cur- 
rent. These snakes are rare and when 
a couple take up their abode in a tree, 
or on the top of a rock, or hill, the place 
is given a wide berth by the local 
natives. The enquiring European 
hears that there is a bad thing on the 
top of a hill, which piques his curiosity. 
Further enquiries lead to the informa- 
tion that there is a malevolent devil, 
or evil spirit which inhabits the place, 
or he may hear that it is a kind of 
snake which drops on you from above 
and so imagines that it can fly. 

In Nyasaland the natives said that it 
had a cry like a fowl. The natural in- 
terpretation of this is that it crows like 
a cock but what was really meant was 
that it makes a noise like a little chick- 
en. I have never met with any proof 
that it is able to make such a noise but 
it is less startling to think that it can 
cluck gently than that it throws up its 
head and crows loudly. The native’s at- 
tempt to describe the loose and elastic 
skin about the neck has led to the idea 
that he is talking of a crest, or comb, 
which readily suggests to the mind 
some dragon-like animal. 


PART from the rare occasions on 
which a tree cobra, or hamadryad, 
will attack a man, a snake is not 

an active danger to the human being— 
it nearly always tries to get out of his 
way. When it is full of food, or about 
to change its skin, however, it becomes 
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sluggish and lies motionless, It is then 
difficult to detect and if trodden on will 
naturally retaliate by striking. 

The class of snake which kills its 
prey by constriction, such as the python 
and boa, is practically innocuous to 
man, Their activity has been largely 
exaggerated. They do not dart after 
their prey at lightning speed and en- 
velop it saddenly in their coils. They 
lie motionless, or glide slowly, and, when 
a suitable animal comes within reach, 
grasp it with their powerful jaws and 
then slowly but surely encompass it 
with their coils and press its life out. 


KILDEER PLOVER ON LONG 
ISLAND 


ERE on Long Island, late Febru- 
ary and the first of March, at 
times, brings the most wintry 

weather of the year. Even so the sun 
mounts higher daily, and the naturalist 
is keenly expectant of meeting birds re- 
turning from the south. ‘One of the 
very first to greet him may be the kil- 
deer plover, its voice ringing out with 
startling distinctiveness amid some 
snowbound scene. Such pioneering in- 
dividuals must, perforce, forage along 
open water, as related shorebirds with 
less taste for the upland do at all times. 
They are most frequently found along 
the edges of creeks or ponds. 

If the Kildeer does not occur regular- 
ly it is at least frequently found in late 
December in central and southern New 
Jersey from the Raritan River south- 
ward. This seems to mark the northern 
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The writer lived for several years 
back of the Palisades at Englewood, N. 
J., and found this species a tolerably 
common migrant spring and fall, arriv- 
ing in March. The very earliest date 
of its being observed in this locality that 
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Plover tracks—Kildeer (left); Black- 
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he was able to obtain was February 7 
(1915, by Mr. R. S. Lemmon). The 
earliest date of occurrence he knows of 
for Long Island is February 23, 1920. 
On this day he found one about a grassy 
creek flowing into the South Bay at 
Amityville. The severity of the winter 
just passed would have made it seem 
most probable that this was a new ar- 
rival from the south, even without ob- 
servations in previous years indicating 
that the species does not winter, and at 
times migrates northward very early. 
On March 4, 1917, a flock of a dozen 
or so kildeer was observed at the Hemp- 
stead reservoirs coincident with the 
earliest flock of spring robins. This is 
one of the few stations on Long Island 
where they apparently breed, as they 
are to be found there 
through the spring. 
Throughout the southern and western 


portions of the United States, the kil- 


» deer is much more numerous than near 
» the northeastern Atlantic sea-board. In 


this northeastérn section also, its num- 


| bers and its movements are generally 


considered very uncertain. A .careful 
study of their details will probably show, 
however, that they possess a reasonable 
amount of regularity. It-will be re- 
membered that the main line of south- 
ward migration for transient shore-birds 
in general on Long Island is along the 
bays and marshes of the south or ocean 


> shore. It begins in July, is at its height 


in early August, lessens (except for a 


= few species) in late August and Sep- 


= tember. Indications are that the kildeer 


is on the wing at the same time. Its 


* unmistakable voice has been occasional- 
» ly heard along this migration route in 


* July and early August (July 4, 1919, the 
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limit of its winter habitat hereabouts. 
According to the Abstract of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnzan Society, a flock 
of six birds at Clason Point in the 
Bronx, January 3, 1919, was observed 
by Mr. E. G. Nichols. But we know 
of no such winter record for Long 
Island. It will be remembered that the 
winter of 1918-19 was unusually mild. 


earliest date) though many individuals 


f are doubtless still on their breeding 
grounds at this season. 
| side of the Hudson at Englewood, N. J., 


On the other 


nine birds were found with other Limi- 
colae, August 7, 1912, feeding in the 
muddy bottom of a little pond from 
which the water had been drawn 

Along the south shore of Long Island 
stray migrant kildeer are most fre- 
quent, however, the latter part of Au- 
gust and in September. One seldom or 
never sees them alighted on the marshes 
which tempt other shore-birds, though 
I have had one come to decoys set out 
in such a place, and fly on without stop- 


regularly 
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ping. It is at this time that they have 
also been seen feeding on the dry inland 
Hempstead Plains region. 

There is a little pond at Syosset, the 
narrow, muddy shores of which one or a 
few birds frequent for a time still later 
in the fall. On October 3, 1920, there 
were four birds here. They had been 
feeding in the shallow edge of the water 
to judge from the footmarks, a diagra- 
matic sketch of one of which accompa- 
nies this article. Besides the regular 
incisive flight call this little company of 
birds had other more sociable notes, “ki- 
hi-hi-hi-hi, jee, jee, jee,” ete. 

From September 25 to October 19, 
1899, several kildeer were often to be 
found feeding in a small cow-pasture 
overlooking a marsh at Far Rockaway, 
tributary to the western end of Jamaica 
Bay and in close proximity to the ocean, 
or flying about near this locality. Late 
in the fall the species is perhaps most 
commonly met with at muddy places 
about the heads of North Shore harbors. 
The latest date we know of for Long 
Island is December 14. 

J. T. NICHOLS. 


THE ATLANTIC FISH-HAWK 


HERE is no migratory bird of more 
punctual habits than our own ma- 
jestic Osprey, the Fish-hawk, for 

just as soon as the Venal Equinox rolls 
around he will be seen in this latitude. 
In New Jersey they build their huge 
nests in isolated trees sometimes miles 
from the shore, though some have built 
on chimney tops and telegraph poles, the 
same nests being occupied year after 


-Osprey leaving nest. 


year. So persistent are they to breed in 
the same locality that a nest I saw de- 
molished several times was finally built 
up and a late hatch reared before the 
21st of September. 

Their enormous pinion wing spread 
of 4% ft. makes them one of our most 
powerful birds on the wing and enables 
them to carry a fish as heavy as them- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 





AN ALL YEAR CAMP LODGE 


UILT against a Western slope this 
cabin is exceptionally comfortable 
and well protected. The store room 

is under earth practically and is ideal 
for its many useful purposes. Two 12” 
lengths of 1” iron pipe, placed one at 
either side near roof about center will 
afford the proper air circulation. 

The water supply and the position of 
the cabin north and south should be first 
considered. The building staked out, 
dig out for the corner and center piers 
as shown and make them up of 24” x 24” 
field stone laid in 3 to 1 cement. Have 
all plumb and true so the floor beams 
show level. Dig the foundation for 
chimney 2’-6” deep and build chimney 
of field stone, laid up and capped out in 
3 to 1 Portland cement. Make the flue 
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E are depending upon the 

friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsenian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested centrivances.—[ EDITors. ] 
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all necessary fittings to complete it. 

The water cock is of brass and the 
drain pipe of 144” iron, run straight 
into a loose pile of small field stone, so 
the water filters away nicely. 
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The bunks are framed of 144” x 2” 
pine with spring mattresses to fit and 
hinged to wall and hung by chains. 
During the day or when not in use they 
are raised against the wall and hooked 


12” x 12” and form a hearth 2’-0 x 5’ of for both the main and porch roof. The fast, bedding and all. 


pure cement on 3” grouting of rough- 


ing (coarse gravel or ashes). 

Build in the mantel shelf at the 
proper height and recess as shown. 
This may be blue stone, or a solid log 
or plank. Decorate with relics set in 
while building, such as the skull and 
horns of a deer or an old pistol or gun. 

After the floor beams are on, lay the 
floor direct, driving it tight by blind 
and nailing it securely to each bearing. 

The floor should be T- & G- N. C. pine. 
As soon as floor is on erect the corner 
posts, etc., the others following in place. 
The roof beams are 2” x 6” hemlock 
24” O. C. as well as other stud spacing. 


VER the rafters lay a rough 1” x 

10” ship-lap pine board roof and 
cover carefully with a 3 ply roof- 

ing paper similar to Flinkote, of Ruth- 
erford, guaranteed for years. This is 


side walls are covered with cypress or 


white pine clap-boards, extra wide 
(12”) and lapped 2”. The interior may 
be covered with plaster board, making a 
snug home. 

The window frames are made of 144” 
white pine and swing out casement style 
with 14%” sash glazed with double thick 
glass as shown. Provide hinges and 
inside locks. Door frame to have a hard 
wood sill and made of 2” white pine. 


HE kitchen part consists of the 
dressers, closet and sink and, of 
course, the cooking is done on the 

fire right at hand, although in most 
cases we use a kerosene stove for cook- 
ing. These are all made of 1” cypress 
and shellacked and varnished. 

The water barrel is firmly mounted 
where shown and piped up to sink with 
%” standard galvanized iron pipe, and 


A good double coat of best American 
white lead and linseed oil should be 
painted on all exposed woodwork. 

Other novelties may be built in as the 
camp progresses, adding a change here 
or there as the case may be. 

P. P. Avery, N. J. 


TO PEEL GREEN LOGS 
HOSE who have peeled logs for a 
cabin or poles for a temporary 
camp shack, with an ordinary axe 

or hatchet, will appreciate knowing that 
there is a better method. 

An axe and a single leaf of an auto- 
mobile spring are the tools to use. First 
peel with axe ‘a narrow strip of bark 
from top side of log, its entire length. 
Now take the auto spring, one end of 
which should be sharpened with a file 


tool 
26 ABCD 


or tool grinder, and holding it with the 
bow upward and outward, insert the 
sharp end between bark and log and 
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pry outward. By slipping end of spring 
along under bark and making successive 
short prys upward and outward from 
log, one can remove large strips of bark 
very quickly and easily. This method 
also has the advantage of leaving the 
log smooth; while if peeled with an axe 
the wood is scored and made uneven. 
This method I recently used in peel- 
ing logs for a cabin and found that I 
could peel more logs and with much less 
effort than my companions, who used 
axes. "Tis a “wrinkle” worth knowing. 
E. A. Stages, Arizona. 


PREPARING GAME MEAT 


ILD game is dependent for its 

palatability quite as much upon 
the manner of its preparation for cook- 
ing as upon the process of ‘cooking it- 
self. I shall mention here three matters, 
commonly overlooked, which I have 
found to be of great importance in the 
preparation of game, especially of small 
game, for the cuisine. 

In the first place an animal should be 
bled when killed, to prevent internal 
clotting, commonly called “blood-shot,” 
and to preserve the meat from early 
spoiling. The bleeding may be effected 
by cutting the jugular vein, in the neck, 
or by severing the head from the body. 

When the game is dressed it should 
never be washed in cold water as the 
cold water causes the muscles to con- 
tract making the meat tough, and also 
tends to cement to the flesh any dirt or 
hair that adheres after dressing. If 
the piece can ‘be kept free from dirt it 
is preferable not to wash it at all, but 
if it is necessary to use water, warm 
water should be used. 

A most important rule to observe is 
not to cook any kind of game within 
ten hours after the kill. When an ani- 
mal is cooked immediately after killing 
the muscles are tense and may even be 
seen to jerk convulsively when brought 
into contact with the heat. If allowed 
to set for at least ten hours the muscles 
will become entirely relaxed with the 
result that the meat will be more ten- 
der and will prove more palatable when 
cooked. 

V. L. THOMPSON, Arkansas. 


CAMPING WITH A CAR 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
OTH old and young are beginning to 
realize the value of the occasional 
motor jaunt to the woods or hills. The 
mountains with their trees and rocks 
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and streams seem to call every one. 
Our hills are being opened more and 
more to the motorist-camper. Each 
year sees new roads started or old 
trails extended farther into the wilds. 

It matters not whether a motorist 
intends exploring the country a week, 








I am going to describe an actual bed 
arrangement which, although weighing 
no more than 100 pounds, was used with 
complete satisfaction by a family con- 
sisting of man, wife and two boys, aged 
fourteen and sixteen. Although the 
jaunt was in mid-winter, the entire out- 
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a month or only a day. Be it winter or 
summer, if he is going to travel 100 
miles or 1,000, he must carry along his 
kitchen, dining-room and bedroom para- 
phernalia. He simply must eat and 
sleep. Probably the most important 
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are the sleeping accommodations. Most 
tourists are willing to eat from “tin 
cans,” but few care to do their sleeping 
on the ground. 


ZAIN Tlf 
Bue 


fit did not cost over $15, which is not 
much drain on the purse. 

The ideal auto-camping bed is light 
in weight; strong, durable, compact; 
quickly put up and taken down; also 
roomy, comfortable and inexpensive. 
The beds—they are located on both 
sides of the machine—combine all these 
features. When not in use they are 
rolled up very compactly, slipped into 
a specially prepared sack and strapped 
firmly to the running-board. There are 
no nuts or bolts to lose, and nothing to 
rattle as the car rambles over the road. 
The moment the car stops for the night, 
both of these beds may be put up and 
made ready for sleeping. It takes about 
fifteen minutes, including putting up 
the tents—almost before the cook of the 
party has the bacon on the fire. They 
may be taken down, placed in a bag 
and fastened to the running-board in 
about the same short period of time. 
Both beds fit in one bag. The reader 
who has ever done any automobile tour- 
ing will appreciate the convenience and 
utility of such an outfit. 

Each bed is six feet long and four 
feet wide. The bed section is made of 
very heavy canvas. The head end, 
which is toward the rear of the ma- 
chine, is supported by a piece of strong 
angle iron, the inside end of which rests 
upon the hub of the rear wheel. A 
curved extension passes between the 
spokes and grips the inner edge of the 
rim, keeping the angle iron from turn- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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SHOOTING SNOW GEESE 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
EVERAL years ago, on the old 
island-dotted Susquehanna River, 
opposite Harrisburg, I had an experi- 
e. ce which I feel to be worth relating. 
It was on one of those rare November 
nights late in the month that a friend 
and myself decided to spend the follow- 
ing day in quest of wild duck. As all 
indications pointed to a good fly in the 
morning, we prepared for the trip in 
the greatest of spirits. The wind was 
blowing slightly from the north bring- 
ing with it a few scattered flakes of 
snow. The sky was unusually black 
and the weather crisp and very cold, so 
cold that the car wheels produced a 
crackling sound as they passed up and 
down the streets. 

Inspired with the thought of plenty 
of game in the morning we retired. 
Upon arising we found that a light 
snow was falling, a thin coat already 
on the ground showed that it had been 
falling for some time. The wind had 
not changed nor had the sky lost its 
bleakness when we left the shore for 
our hunting grounds a quarter of a 
mile up the river. The storm was get- 
ting steadily stronger and we were not 
on the water more than twenty minutes 
before a gale that almost capsized the 
boat swept down upon us bringing with 
it large flakes of snow and in such 
quantities that we lost all sense of di- 
rection and were compelled to land wher- 
ever we were lucky enough to strike. 

The gale brought extremely cold 
weather; our fingers became numb and 
the paddles, which were already coated 
with ice, were becoming fearfully hard 
to manage, and, worst of all, ice was 
forming on the bow of the boat making 
it uncontrollable. With the wind be- 
coming worse and worse, the snow fall- 
ing faster and faster, a boat caked with 
ice, paddles in the same condition, and 
a fierce river rolling and tossing us 
about we were obliged to lay down on 
the job and protect our hands from 
the cold, thus letting the boat go where 
she would for the time being. 

The wind began driving us down the 
stream at a rapid rate and before long 
we struck the bottom so hard that one 
paddle was pitched into the river and 
the front man in the boat got wet feet 
in recovering it and trying to keep us 
from dipping. As luck would have it 
we were driven on one of a group of 
small grass patches. Here we were 
compelled to drag our boat on the 
island, lean it against some _ small 
bushes and get behind it for protec- 
tion. 

The storm held us in this place for 
three hours, and, although we noticed a 
flock of snow geese on a patch below us, 
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we were too cold to give them chase. 
Bundled up and sheltered by the boat 
as we were it was so stormy that even 
the sight of snow geese, which are very 
rare in our part of the country, did not 
have any effect upon us. 

Before long, however, the wind sur- 
denly died down and a quick reaction 
in the temperature came with it. The 
water became quiet once more, and we 
decided to run on the birds or freeze 
in the attempt. There were six in the 
flock, and their large, white bodies pre- 
sented a most beautiful appearance as 
they stood in a group on the low snow- 
covered dune not three hundred yards 
below us. After spending two or three 
minutes observing them through a field 
glass we quickly righted our boat, 
pushed her into. the stream nose out, 
threw in the paddles, pole, guns, etc., 
and jumped in ourselves. 

Seated on the extreme right side of 


‘the boat so that the splash-board on 


the left was even with our eyes, we 
pushed off, depending on the current 
and the light down stream wind to 
bring us to the game. We had little 
occasion to paddle, only a stroke now 
and then was necessary to keep us from 
swinging around, and: giving our quar- 
ry a sight of us. Despite the fact that 
we did not paddle, we were soon 
brought within sixty yards of the dune 
and its now restless occupants. The 
birds were standing with necks out- 
stretched, as though they were trying 
to fathom the strange brown object 
being swept upon them by the current. 
I thought they were preparing to jump 
and knowing from a previous experi- 
ence that we could not get much closer 


I told my partner to lay down his pad-- 


dle and get his gun. 

We were rapidly getting within good 
range, and I began slowly swinging the 
boat down the river so my partner 
would not have to move from his posi- 
tion for a straight-away shot at them 
as they flew. We were within about 
thirty-five yards when suddenly with- 
out warning the old drake let out a 
honk and into the air flew the birds. 
About the same time my partner opened 
on them. One old boy crumbled in mid 
air and fell like a stone to the ground, 
another made a complete turn and did 
likewise; two others were crippled but 
glided into the water, and were going 
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away from us as fast as they could 


swim. The remaining geese climbed 
with great rapidity and were soon high 
above the river. They circled us once, 
then with necks outstretched took a 
straight course down stream and dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Our hands were very cold but after 
those cripples we went as rapidly as 
I could paddle while my partner re- 
loaded. We gained on the birds after 
a merry chase down stream and when 
within forty yards of them he got them 
with two loads of number 4’s. 

We had a glorious time fighting our 
way back against the current for we 
were now five hundred yards below the 
place from which we started. But we 
leaned on the paddles and the light 
boat was soon swimming over the chop- 
py waters to our other two geese which 
we found stone dead. 

W. B. LAUDERMILCH, Penn. 


PEGGING TURTLES 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ya my oarsman, who was in- 

itiating me into the sports and 
marine pastimes of the extreme outer 
reef of Florida’s coast, handed me one 
morning a three-sided peg of steel about 
an inch and a half long and told me 
that we would take the largest green 
turtle with it, I confess that I accepted 
it with mental reservation. The dinghy 
was pulling at its painter as though 
impatient to be off, and jumping in we 
were soon gliding over the deep blue 
channel that cut into the white lagoon. 

It was a tropical morning on the reef; 
not a breath of wind broke the stillness 
and the waters of the gulf stretched 
away like a sea of glass, with here and 
there the sail of a “man-o’-war” glisten- 
ing in the hot sunlight or the cutting 
ripple of a shark’s fin. From the outer 
reef came the musical roar of the surf 
that pounded on the dead coral rock, or 
the harsh cry of the gulls that followed 
the grey pelican in. its plunges and 
shared its plunder. 

Over the blue channel we passed, soon 
coming to the lagoon where masses of 
branch coral were interspersed with 
clear white sandy bottom, the home of 
the conch and crayfish. Chief, my Semi- 
nole guide, now stopped rowing, and 
took in hand a slender pole about twelve 
feet in length and into a copper tip fit- 
ted the peg of steel that looked like the 
polished tip of a file; to the peg was 
fastened a long slender line coiled up 
in the boat. Taking one oar he began 
to scull the light boat rapidly along, 
looking around carefully as the water 
shoaled. 

We were now in a lagoon about a mile 
long and half a mile wide and soon 
came to a portion covered with a short 
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sea weed which gave the bottom a gray 
appearance. We had gone perhaps half 
a mile, and I was wondering what my 
silent guide was about to show me, when 
a low hiss from his lips warned me that 
something was in sight. He indicated 
with his head the object directly ahead 
when I saw what might have been a 
plank floating. ‘he sunlight caught it 
and flashed brightly, and the next mo- 
ment I saw the partly submerged dome- 
like back of a big green turtle. The 
animal was asleep on the surface or ly- 
ing there oblivious of its surroundings. 

Chief slowly and noiselessly sculled the 
boat along, approaching the turtle from 
behind, and when about twenty-five feet 
away dropped the oar and grasping the 
vibrating spear handle, launched it in 
the air. It went up slightly, then turned 
and dropped fairly in the center of the 
turtle’s back, the pole rebounding and 
floating on the water. I remember 
grasping it as the boat seemed to whirl 
about like a top, and I had a vision of 
four flappers striking the water. A roar 
and rush of water and we were away, 
shooting up the lagoon behind as pow- 
erful and animated a steed as ever 
towed a boat. 

“The peg does it,” said the Indian, 
who was bracing back and holding the 
line in the oar lock. 

The peg had certainly done it, and a 
four-tined harpoon could not have held 
the animal better than did this small bit 
of steel. For a long distance the alarmed 
turtle, which was not at all injured, 
raced before us, hauling the boat this 
way and that; turning in circles, rush- 
ing down into deep water, rising to puff 
and take breath, then plunging down- 
ward again and continuing the wild race 
for its life. 

Finally it began to show signs of ex- 
haustion and Chief took the line in, foot 
by foot, easing off when the turtle made 
desperate rushes, hauling in the slack 
when the opportunity offered until final- 
ly he ran the boat alongside and with a 
quick motion seized the animal by the 
shell and held it while it beat the water 
into foam with its powerful flippers and 
almost capsized and filled the boat. 
After a hard struggle a hitch was taken 
about its flipper and, turning it over, we 
slid it into the boat, half filling the boat 
during the operation. The steel peg had 
gone about half an inch into the shell, 
not injuring the animal in the least, 
holding entirely by suction. 

On other occasions I saw Chief peg 
turtles, and his skill in hurling this long 
slender pole long distances with perfect 
accuracy was extremely remarkable, 
often hurling it twenty-five feet or more 
by using both hands. The turtles were 
the green variety and weighed 250 or 
300 pounds; vigorous and powerful ani- 
mals that always make a hard fight, sev- 
eral times nearly capsizing the boat with 
terrific charges. Taking them in shore 
he released them, in a crawl or fence 
built in a square form in three feet of 
water where they enjoyed their liberty 
until they could be shipped. Sometimes 
the turtles would be seen sleeping on the 
sandy bottom, ‘and once, creeping up to 
one, the Indian slipped over, dived down 
and seized the animal by the shell back 
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of the head, holding on despite its rushes 
and dives till he tired it out, and guided 
it into the shallow water of the upper 
lagoon. 

JOHN W. NoLFE, New York. 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HEN the buds of Spring burst 
their jackets and the rhododen- 

drons line the banks of the trout 

streams with pink and white glory, 
those of us who know the signs get out 
our fishing tackle for the season is at 
hand. Though we may not then be 
free to roam the woods and streams, 
yet we can reflect on bygone sport and 
anticipate the future, a future of cool 
wadings and exhilerating moments 
when we play a game old trout, and of 


The still-fisherman 


pleasant pauses while we cook our 
catch over open fires. 

But I sing not of the sweet charm 
of trout-fishing on mountain streams, 
illustrious predecessors have sung that 
song in many keys; I think of the more 
humble and approachable sport of 
trolling and still fishing, yes, even the 
lowly art of fishing with a gob of 
worms. 

I am very fond of trolling—great 
exercise, great sport. To hear the line 
sing out and fumble for the reel, to feel 
the tugs and slack, to keep a tight line 
when the inevitable jump comes,—that 
is the sport for me. What difference 
does it make if the fish does get away 
at the last, the sport is not less, and it 
is a poor fisherman indeed who cannot 
find cold comfort in that. 

What clever devils fish are! When 
you fee] sure you have them down they 
go and wrap your line around an old 
tree stump or dive through a pile of 
rocks, or even come warily up to the 
very side of the boat and, with a quick 
knock against the wood at your feet, 
shake the hook and swim away. Until 
you fish you never know what really 
good care God takes of His creatures. 
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Even when I catch a lily pad it is 
not altogether provoking. I like to 
hear the reel click as I reel in and 
have the satisfaction of knowing for 
sure that my tackle is clear when I let 
it out again. ° 

Trolling for bass and pickerel is my 
favorite sport. I never cared much 
for “lakers”; a dead, stupid, lump of 
a fish that is more like dredging then 
fishing to catch. I never was able to 
get one of the things anyway, though 
I knew a man who could bring one in 
‘any hour-he chose to go out for it. 
Marketing, I call it. And I never took 
much of a fancy for tarpon or such 
fish; endurance contests for the most 
part, except where a light rod and line 
are used and then I take off my hat to 
the sportsman who can overcome a 
handicap like that. He and I are not 
in the same class. 

When trolling becomes too strident 
or unprofitable, consider the joys of still 
fishing. Still-fishing is a thing that 
dreams are made off. If you do not 
want to doze amid day-dreams while 
the boat drifts lazily around its anchor, 
you can find action looking for better 
places. Perhaps you are too close to 
shore, or not close enough; or it is too 
deep, or too shallow; or rock bottom, 
or mud bottom; or a hundred other 
things that vitally affect the peace of 
mind. That is altogether up to you. 
If you like you can sit rigid and tense, 
every nerve alert to the least swaying 
of the line. For my part, I like noth- 
ing so well as quietly coming to anchor, 
letting out about the right length of 
line, and waiting for some gentle tug 
to bring me out of my reverie. 

Speaking from experience, I have 
found that nothing is so good a test of 
friendship as taking a man out in'a 
boat for a day’s fishing——and then 
taking him out again. I never saw 
anything to equal the way a person’s 
petty foibles stick out as they do in a 
rowboat. During those rosy moments 
following a good catch, everyone is 
bright ‘and cheerful, but after an un- 
eventful hour out in the sun, it is sur- 
prising the way people develop little pe- 
culiarities you would never have sus- 
pected of them. After a time like that, 
I have seen really firm old friends who 
would be ready to fall upon one an- 
other with blows at the least excuse. 

I once went out in a boat with a 
young chap who reached the high-water 
mark in my experience. We were troll- 
ing in a weedy pond, and that should 
have been enough to keep him occupied. 
But not at all. He was always wanting 
to know if he had the right amount of 
line out; he would ask me if I thought 
he had weeds on his bait, as though I 
had some sort of abnormal vision. 
Finally he completely “queered” the 
day by unwittingly dropping his arti- 
ficial minnow on his sweater. It was 
one of the large variety with five hooks 
on it. In blissful ignorance he tried to 
flip it overboard and there wasn’t a 
hook in the lot that failed to catch in 
the sweater. I leaned over to help him 
with the mess and some of the hooks 
mixed up in my sweater. Eventually 
we cut our way free, enveloped in a 
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Showing the arc described by the sun during the shortest day of winter at Nome, Alaska 


pale blue air. It was really an unfor- 
getable afternoon. 

The aftermath of a day’s sport is not 
the least of the joys. Fishing is good 
for the imagination, it stimulates the 
dramatic instincts. In the evening, 
when the time is ripe, some one will be 
willing to tell how the big fish got 
away. Like the mustard seed in the 
parable, a fish story from small begin- 
nings, will grow large ramifications. 

Let those who will, go riding in their 
automobiles and steam yachts, for me let 
there be a boat, congeniality and a gen- 
tle breeze where the fish have been 
known to bite recently; there let me 
float with tranquility of mind and in 
close touch with much that is best: in 
nature, human or otherwise. 

EDWARD LONGSTRETH, Penn. 


BLACK DUCKS IN KENTUCKY 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AS a regular reader of FOREST AND 


StreAM and “American Duck 
Shooting,” by Geo. B. Grinnell, the 
following may interest your readers. 

Recently I have found a number of 
black duck or dusky duck flocks on 
South Elkhorn Creek in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ky., and I have killed several out 
of each flock. Two weighed about three 
pounds and the others, which were fe- 
males, weighed two and one-half pounds 
and over. Old hunters in this section 
said they did not know this kind of 
duck and had never seen them before. 

I have hunted on the creeks and ponds 
during the past ten years and these are 
the first black ducks found in this coun- 
ty or state. In December, 1919 I killed 
a male merganser on Elkhorn Creek, 
which was another bird not known here 
by local hunters. The coming of these 
birds to this state is probably due to the 
federal regulations prohibiting spring 
shooting. 

Also I have observed many large 
flocks of geese passing over at a great 
height, moving southward, but a gun- 
ner who kills a wild goose in this ter- 
ritory is considered an expert. 

Owing to the streams being very 
shallow this season, due to the dry 
spells of summer and fall, there have 
been but few ducks coming in. They 
probably go to Reelfoot Lake, which is 
only about a hundred miles away. 
Large numbers of wild fowl come here 


in the spring and are driven off by 

hunters, who don’t seem to know about 

the federal law on migratory birds. 
HOWARD PHILLIPS, Frankfort, Ky. 


THE WINTER SUN AT NOME 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| AM enclosing a picture which I took 

at Nome, Alaska, last winter which 
might be of interest to your readers. 
It shows very clearly the arc described 
by the sun on the shortest day in win- 
ter from the time it first appeared 
above the horizon at ten o’clock in the 
morning until it set at two in the after- 
noon. 

I set up my camera behind the town, 
firmly fixed on a tripod, and made an 
exposure of 1/10 of a second just as 
the sun showed above the rim. Then 
I made another exposure of the same 
length of time, a half hour later and 
continued making exposures at half 
hour intervals until the sun disap- 
peared from view. 

J. S. Stancroom, Alaska. 


NATURE CLUBS 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
READ an editorial entitled “Lets 
Get Together” in your November 
issue. In this you invited suggestions 
as to methods by which the nature lov- 
ers of the country might become an or- 
ganized force, able to take the meas- 
ures necessary for the proper enlight- 
enment of the public and the consequent 
proper appreciation of our wild life. 
We have just effected, in Franklin 
County, the organization of a society 
whose aim is to accomplish what you 
have suggested. I do not believe it will 
be out of place to tell you how we have 
gone about organizing the movement 
and about the work we have set our- 
selves to do. Perhaps we can furnish 
a hint to others. 
Our slogan is OBSERVATION, 
EDUCATION, PRESERVATION: —a 
campaign to sharpen eyes and awaken 
sympathies. Our regulations are sim- 
ple in the extreme: membership open to 
any one in the county over 15 years of 
age who will fill out an application 
blank; dues, a dollar a year, in receipt 
of which a membership certificate is 
given entitling the holder to come to the 
monthly meetings; the meetings them- 
selves an event in the community, with 


special speakers paid for from club 
funds, compelling attendance by interest 
rather than by penalties. An organiza- 
tion committee took charge of the work, 
drew up the prospectus, and had it pub- 
lished; also sent copies of it, with ap- 
plication blanks, to persons known to be 
specially interested; set a date for an 
organization meeting and submitted the 
prospectus at this meeting and had it 
accepted as constitution and by-laws. 
Then the club proceeded to elect its 
officers. No money was handled until 
a treasurer had been duly elected to 
take it. The preliminary expenses were 
about $15.. The organization committee 
paid this down, and was reimbursed by 
the club after it was established. 

So far, however, our program only 
included the “grown-up” people who 
happened to be interested. A plan was 
subsequently evolved to interest the ju- 
venile element in the county. At any 
rate we hope it is going to interest them. 
We have written a circular letter to 
every school teacher, with special appeal 
to those in rural schools, asking them, 
first, to join our organization and, sec- 
ondly, to introduce nature study at their 
schools. We suggested that as a way 
of starting an interest in the work, they 
have their pupils put up near the school 
this winter a sort of dinner table for 
the birds; a box where the boys and 
girls may put out crumbs and scraps 
from their lunch boxes and make the ac- 
quaintance of their feathered friends. 
We hope that nature programs will be 
arranged, hikes conducted, and a nature 
calendar posted in each school on which 
shall be kept a record of the birds and 
trees and flowers observed in that par- 
ticular locality. Another plan was to 
offer a monthly prize for the best theme 
written on a nature subject submitted 
by any scholar in the county. 

Now, why can not other counties take 
this up, and maybe alter and improve 
upon it? We are not trying to keep this 
all to ourselves. All we want is the 
credit for our ideas; if the ideas them- 
selves can be used by any one else, I’m 
sure we are glad enough to pass them 
along. That wouldn’t apply, of course, 
to our name and slogan; but otherwise 
we have no selfish motives. We all 
have at heart the same thing—the mak- 
ing and drawing together of nature 
lovers. FRED ZIEGLER, JR., 

Greencastle, Penna. 
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These are the Reels for 
Perfect Casting 


"[ HERE are more than 100,000 anglers to whom 

the ownership of a South Bend Reel has brought 
the height of bait-casting perfection. The keen 
enjoyment of accuracy in casting—the absolute 
knowledge that their reel will not back-lash, snarl 
or tangle, means everything to these anglers. 


The construction and adjustment is so simple, that with 
proper use it is impossible to make other than a perfect cast 
with either of these Reels. 


The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reei com- 
bines the famous Anti-Back-Lash feature of the well known 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, with a recognized, perfect 
level-winding device. It will not back-lash—it “thumbs” 
itself —and in retrieving or reeling in, the line winds per- 
fectlyevenand level. It is the last word in reel construction. 
The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel is similar in every respect—excepting 
the level-winding feature. It is the reel which for years has been known 
by anglers for its famous anti-back-lash feature and its perfect casting 
Surf-Oreno No. 963. qualities. Does not require thumbing. 


Using either of these South Bend Reels, the beginner, without previous practice can soon 
cast with the accuracy of an expert. Experienced anglers can appreciate the advantages 
of these Reels for difficult casting conditions. 


Send a postal for booklet giving more detailed description—and for *“The Days of Real 
Sport,”’ the book which anglers the country over are using as a guide in tackle selection. 
Shows complete South Bend Quality Tackle line. Sent FREE. Write today. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod-yellow boxes. 


Underwater Minnow No. 903. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10205 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 
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Pick Him Out 
From the Pack 


O danger of wounding a fa- 

vorite hound when the dogs 

surround the quarry. Your 
Lyman Sights will pick him out from 
the pack as pretty as the spot light 
picks out the prima donna. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


make possible the 
greatest accuracy with 
the greatest ease. The 
illustration shows how 
your front sight looks 
when sighting through 
a Lyman Rear Sight. 
The aperture is so 
near that the rear 
sight is all but ig- 
nored; the attention 
is centered on the 
front sight and game. 


Most good dealers car- 
ry Lyman Sights. If 
yours does not, write 
us, giving make, model 
and caliber of rifle. 


Free Booklet 


shows Lyman Sights 
for tang or receiver, 
leaf sights, front 
sights for hunting and 
target, etc. Write 
for it. 


Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 


110 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 


No. 6, $2.00 


(for Remingtor 
Model 8, $2.50.) 


Model B 


RELOADING TOOL 


MODERN-BOND COMPANY 
827 WEST 5TH ST. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Successor to 


BOND MACHINE COMPANY 
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WHO INVENTED THE “MARTINI” 
ACTION? 


To the Editor of FoREST.AND STREAM: 
We have had quite an argument in 

our club regarding the origin of 
the Martini action. Some claim it was 
designed by a Swiss of that name, long 
before the days of metallic ammunition, 
and the other side insist that it was 
invented by a New England gunsmith 
named Peabody. None of us have any 
facts to support our contentions and if 
you can supply some historical data on 
the subject, your efforts will be greatly 
appreciated. 

0:26. 


T is a rather curious fact that when 

one desires to establish the priority 
of some American invention regarding 
guns, the data giving the Yankee his 
just dues is usually to be found in Eng- 
lish books written by famous British 
authorities on firearms; all of which 
shows a most commendable spirit of fair- 
ness and liberality on the part of our 
cousins ’cross the pond. I have made a 
careful search on this subject and be- 
lieve the following citations are suffi- 
cient to establish quite clearly that once 
again we are confronted with the old, 
old story of an American invention be- 
ing rejected here, accepted abroad and 
finally returning to its native land in a 
highly perfected form. 


THE CRACK SHOT, by Edward C. 
Barber, an American book published in 
1868, page 124: “This breech-loading 
rifle was invented by Mr. Henry O. 
Peabody, of Boston, Mass., who was 
several years in perfecting and com- 
pleting this superior arm.” The book 
is an exceptionally accurate and well 
written treatise on rifles and rifle shoot- 
ng, fully illustrated, and contains a most 
interesting and complete description of 
the breech-loading rifles of that period. 
A most significant fact is that there is 
no mention of the Martini. 


MODERN BREECH-LOADERS, by 
W. W. Greener, an English book pub- 
lished in 1871, page 197: “This gun was 
submitted as early as 1862, to the offi- 
cer commanding the United States ar- 
senal at Watertown, and was reported 
upon favorably.” Page 198: “The Pea- 
body we class as one of the best of the 
American inventions. Both the Mar- 
tini and the Wesley-Richards breech- 
loading rifles are certainly only im- 
provements on this principle.” Follow- 
ing this is a full account of the tésts 
that resulted in the adoption of the 
Martini rifle by the British Army in 
1871. 


THE GUN AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT, by W. W. Greener, an English 
book published in 1881, page 137: “The 
Peabody rifie appears to be the first of 
the class having the dropping-block 
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pivoted at the rear end and above the 
axis of the bore. . Both the 
Martini and the Wesley Richards 
breech-loading rifles are certainly only 
improvements on this principle.” 


AMERICAN SMALL ARMS, by Ed- 
ward S. Farrow, an American book pub- 
lished in 1904, page 234: ‘ Martini- 
Henry Rifle. This rifle combines the 
Peabody-Martini action and Henry 
rifling. . See Peabody Rifle and 
Peabody Martini Rifle.” Page 249: 
“Peabody Rifle.- This rifle, invented by 
Mr. Henry O. Peabody, of Boston, 
Mass., is the parent of the Peabody-Mar- 
tini and Martini Henry rifles. The orig- 
inal Peabody was very much like the 
Martini-Henry, except that the spiral 
spring for actuating the firing-pin was 
placed in the stock in rear of the block. 
The type of this rifle ordered by the 
Turkish Government in 1873 is almost 
identical with that used in the British 
service.” 


A CENTURY OF GUNS, by H. J. 
Blanch, an English book published in. 
1909, page 79: “This rifle known as the 
Martini-Henry was first experimentally 
issued in 1869. The Martini action, pat- 
ented in 1868, was very similar to the 
original Peabody patented in America 
in 1862, by Henry O. Peabody, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. This was of the hammer- 
less type, of most original design, and 
one of the greatest simplifications of a 
gun action ever invented. Besides the 
Martini is described by its inventor in 
his specification as ‘an improvement on 
the Peabody.’” This admission, spe- 
cifically set forth in a public document, 
settles the argument for all time. 


RIFLES AND AMMUNITION, by 
H. Ommundsen and E. H. Robinson, an 
English book published in 1915, page 
67: “The Peabody action, an American 
invention which was the forerunner of 
the well-known Martini principle, was 
submitted (to the British Commission 
of 1866) but its reputation was not so 
good on this side of the Atlantic as its 
merits warranted.” 


OUR RIFLES (1800 to 1920), by 
Charles Winthrop Sawyer, an American 
book published in 1920, page 118: ‘Pea- 
body-Martini rifle, called ‘What Cheer 
Long Range Model’ (Illustration No. 10 
on Plate 15.) The mechanism combines 
the patents of 1862 (Peabody) and 1868 
Martini).” Throughout his book Saw 
yer consistently designates this type of 
rifle as the Peabody-Martini. 


Te seven books cover a period of 
over fifty years and they were 
written by men who did not bend the 
knee to the Twin Gods of Precedent and 
Prejudice, yet all of these eminent 
authorities agree, even to the last de- 
tail, showing that the gun in question is 
merely an American rifle with a British 
education. So for the sake of our coun- 
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tryman who did so much to help make 
a success of the breechloading principle 
in firearms and received so little recog- 
nition for his work, it is no more than 


common justice to follow Sawyer’s ex- |- 


ample and hereafter refer to this most 
excellent weapon as the Peabody-Mar- 
tini. 

TINNEY. 


CAMPING WITH A 
CAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123 


ing. The outer end of this iron strip 
is supported by an upright piece of 
wood, along the center of which is 
drilled a number of holes. This makes 
it possible to bring the bed to a level 
position, regardless of the slope of the 
hill upon which the bed is to be made. 
The canvas of the bed is fastened firmly 
to the head angle iron. The foot angle 
iron extends from the upright stake 
across the running-board, continuing 
below it and fastening to a bolt which 
has been attached to the forward run- 
ning-board brace. 

To the foot end of the bed canvas a 
small iron rod has been sewed with- 
out securing the end to the angle iron. 
The canvas naturally stretches when 
used, and in order to take this up, a 
rope lacing has been run between the 
rod at the foot end of the canvas and 
the foot angle iron. To prevent the 
outer corners of the bed from falling 
inward when someone lies upon it, guy 
wires have been strung from the outer 
ends of the angle irons, one being fast- 
ened to the front and the other to the 
rear springs. This applies to the bed, 
it goes without saying, on either side 
of the car. 

The tent is even more simple in design 
than the bed. The only fastening 
to be done to this is to pass half a dozen 
loops in the top of the canvas over as 
many curtain buttons beneath the top 
of the car, the outer corners of the tent 
being upheld by the uprights which sup- 
port the outer ends of the angle irons. 
The tent over each bed reaches to the 
ground all around, there being a slit 
which drops in a convenient fashion over 
each guy wire. 

On our trip the party encountered very 
heavy rains a number of times and one 
severe snowstorm; but the waterproof 
tents and the elevated beds afforded 
perfect safety from the moisture, and 
warm clothing and blankets protection 
from the cold. A small wooden case in 
which to put the outfit was constructed 
and fastened to the running-board. This 
protected it from mud and water on the 
road, and you will find both in winter 
travel. 

You may believe that such a trip does 
much to dissipate ancient notions about 
draughts and catching cold. It changed 
all of our ideas about heating the house 
after we returned. We learned, and 
have never unlearned, that there has 
been too much furnace. One such ex- 
perience is a start to new health. 

F. H. Sweet, Virginia. 
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Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 
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Save Your 


Allowance and Buy a Stevens 
, D: you ever shoot? Not an air rifle or some 






make-believe weapon—but a regular rifle 
that will hit the mark—that is built to last 
—that will make anybody proud to own—A Stevens. 


Winter or summer, indoors or out, the boy with 
a Stevens’ Rifle always has fun. 


And it doesn’t cost much either, because Stevens’ 
Rifles are priced so that every fellow can buy one. 
Just save part of your allowance every week for a 
while. Then go to your father. Show him your 
savings and he’ll probably be glad to make up the 
difference, and you'll have a rifle of your own in 
a short time. 


That’s why “Stevens for boys” has long been a 
tradition, and fathers prefer to start their sons with 
a Stevens. 

3 STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
























Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


















TRADE MARK 


—STEVENS— 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF.8 PON 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 
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We cannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 
WE MAKE THE BEST 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20-Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS., alate, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray Street 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO 
- 


“The Gun 
That 
Speaks For 
Itself” 


Smith Guns Win haeie 
First place at Mid-Winter Handicap Target Tournament, Pinehurst, 
N. C., won by Mr. F. D Kelsey, East Aurora, N. Y., using Smith double gun 


Score 98 x 100. 
Smith Gans won Grand American Handicap, 1919 and 1920 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


31-51 HUBBARD STREET FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, 


739 Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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more i ctr i 
28 fee Duxbak Outing Clothes 
ai . Wear these soft, pliant, rain-proofed 
mene ‘ togs, and be comfortable rain or 
mina a shine. Good looking. Serviceable. 
Inexpensive. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer for Duxbak Style Book. 


Kamp-it Togs 


Like Duxbak, but lighter in weight 
and not waterproofed. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 


and Kemp:it 
| Duxba Outing Togs 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check 
carry by hand; safe “4 family; all es non-einkable; 
than wood; used by U. s& aa 

re Prize at Chicago and and 
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BAGGING A SEAL 
FOR A MUSEUM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


the circus. Thus racing madly around 
and around in an ever widening ring, 
they finally dispersed. 

Much mystified at these unusual an- 
tics, I turned my attention to father 
seal. Where could he be? Although the 
shot had been the merest freak of 
chance, I was quite convinced that he 
was squarely hit, and by a metal-jack- 
eted pellet of lead which no game this 
side of a grizzly could get away with. 
Wonderingly I paddled about among the 
kelp keeping an eye peeled. Presently 
I noticed a long, dark body in a elump 
of sea-weed at my left. I turned the 
prow towards it. It forthwith disap- 
peared. When I reached the spot | 
found the water to be stained with crim- 
son. Again I saw the long, shining 
body, this time on my right—again it 
plunged at my approach, just before I 
could draw a bead. This game of tag 


jcontinued for about a quarter hour— 


nor would father seal allow me the 
chance to give him the coup de grace. 


T length he seemed to be wearing 

himself out—at least, so I fan- 

cied. His movements became slow- 
er and he came to the surface more fre- 
quently. As we kept this up I became 
more proficient at gauging the distance 
and in guessing where he would make 
After about his 
seventh submersion I paddled over to an 
extra large bed of sea-weed. Here, 
thought I, surely, he will present himself 
for the farewell shot. All too well had 
I made the guess. The kelp suddenly 


‘Separated twenty inches from my left 


knee. A huge head with wolf fangs and 
leering, blood-shot eyes launched its 
bulk at me with a gurgling bellow. 
Straight over starboard I went, almost 
overturning the craft and very nearly 
losing my rifle in the deep. Just as 
instantly, perceiving myself to be in de- 
cidedly the wrong element, I wriggled 
into the canoe again with a rapidity 
nothing short of miraculous. 

Regaining my breath and my wits, 
I turned my thoughts once more to my 
weird adversary. There he was, this 
time behind me, swinging in a hammock 
of kelp and apparently breathing his 
last. I paddled discreetly towards him. 
He made several efforts to dive, but 
without success. Tearing the rope 
quickly away from the prow-ring, I 
made a crude though long lariat. To 
throw this on top of him would be sim- 
ple, but how to get it around his slip- 
pery neck was some problem. Chance 
helped me again, however. Approach- 
ing as close as I dared, I threw the cir- 
cular noose on. the animal’s head. Just 
as soon as he felt it he made a lunge 
forward and the rope fell and tightened. 

The sport which ensued was rare and 
wondrous. It was a climax befitting the 
drama. With all the despairing agony 
of a last fight for life papa seal struck 
out for Australia, and away he went 


Kine Folding ‘Genes Beat Go. Sue St., Kalamazeo, Mich.| Waltzing through the merry waves. 
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Using the paddle as a balancing rudder, 
I leaned on it. Every muscle was tense 
in an endeavor to keep the canoe aright. 
The strain was severe. It became a con- 
test to decide which of us would give in 
first. Just as I was about to relax from 
exhaustion father seal changed his mind 
and made for the Aleutian Islands. 
Over I went, continuing my ride in a 
different world—for the rope was 
wound around my left leg. 

Fortunately I had been more or less 
amphibious in my youth, else I would 
have become shark-bait. Luckily, also, 
my strange adversary had come, by this 
time, to the end of his tenacity of life 
allowing me to slaken the rope and un- 
tangle it. Swimming back to the canoe, 
which was only a short distance away, 
I straddled it and drew myself in. How 
my rifle had kept its place during all 
this commotion.seemed a miracle. When 
I returned to the seal he was floating 
on his side in the blood-stained water. 
His*eyes were closed and he was scarce- 
ly breathing. Having at last ample 
time to take careful aim, I sent the 
farewell bullet into the region behind 
his left ear. Instantly the animal let 
all the air out of his lungs in a long 
stream of bubbles—and sank. 

The thought of losing my prize after 
all this trouble and adventure was un- 
bearable. Once more I did the bull-frog 
act, this time to eatch the rope, which 
was rapidly being drawn down. With 
this I clambered back into the canoe 
again and made the end fast to the ring. 

But the curtain did not yet descend on 
my day of adventure. While towing 
the heavy body of my victim up the 
coast and digesting in my mind these 
unusual events, I became aware of an 
uncanny swishing sound in the water 
behind me. I turned around quickly. 
There, fifty yards away, was mother 
seal in a fit of fury and indignation, on 
vengeance bent. Straight at me she 
came bounding through the brine with 
that undulation peculiar to sea-serpents 
in nightmares. My first motion was 
towards my trusty weapon; then, upon 
second thought I hesitated. I am 
averse to shedding unnecessary blood 
and I have a tender regard for the fe- 
male of the species. Raising my paddle 
I made several heroic passes in the air, 
then brought it down with all my might, 
broadside, on the water. The sound was 
not unlike the salutation from a young 
cannon. Mother seal changed her mind 
about eating American hunters, and I 
was left to continue my laborious pad- 
dling up the coast in peace. 


N evening breeze had now sprung 
A up and my progress was rendered 

more difficult against a choppy 
sea. At last I drew the canoe up along 
the brown-ribbed beach out of reach of 
the running tide. Then I hauled in the 
rope and my fat prize at its extremity. 
My seal was surely a whopper! It was 
all I could do to half lift, half drag 
his carcass up to a hollow behind the 
sand-dunes. Here I stood on the high- 
est point and stretched myself. It 
lacked but a few minutes of sunset. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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AIR RIFLES 


One Down! 


NE shot from the B. S. A. Air Rifle—and 
Bre’r Rabbit waits for youto put him 
into the game sack. The greatest small- 
game rifle on the market, amply powerful up 
to 50 yards, as accurate as the finest of .22 
calibre “powder” rifles, but safe to use in settled 
districts. 
The B.S. A. air rifle—not an airgun—is made 
by the largest firearms factory in England with 
the same care used in making the British 
service rifle. It has a specially rifled heavy 
steel barrel and shoots a special bullet, not a 
BB shot. Accurate sights permitting of fine 
changes for wind and elevation, little noise, 
no powder, no smoke, no messy cleaning 
after shooting the rifle. 


Used by thousands of members of air-rifle 
clubs in England for target practice. 


The .177 bore for home target practice, the 
.220 bore for all around shooting. Various 
models, stock lengths, and weights. Descrip- 
tive booklet at your dealers or 


B.S. A. GUNS, Limited: Birmingham, England 


Sole Agents for U. S.A. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO. 


Gun Dept. 20 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 
Canadian Agents 


FRASER & COMPANY 
10 Hospital St., Montreal, Can. 
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FRANCHOTTE GUNS $150 


Owing. to the iate arrival of a shipment 
of Franchotte Double Barrel Field Guns 
we have made decided reductions in 
prices, notwithstanding advice that future 
prices will be 37% higher at the factory 
in Belgium. A fine selection of 12-gauge, 
weighing 614 to 63% Ibs. and 20-gauge, 
weighing 5% to 6 Ibs. All have fine 
stocks and some Greener cross bolts. 
Ejectors $25 extra. 


BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 
97 Chambers Street New York 
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CAMPING. OUT 


By Warren H. Miller 
The book for the wilderness traveller, who 


are 
the chapters in this book. Written by War- 
ren H. Miller, for seven years Editor of Field 
& Stream, and an experienced woodsman and - 
big game hunter, [If you want to learn 
modern Camping. this is the book for you. 


Price, $2.00. 
WARREN H. MILLER, Interlaken, N. J. 
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It’s a Bear 


Made to shoot the inexpensive yet ex- 
tremely accurate .22 Long Rifle R. F. 
Cartridges, either Lesmok, Smokeless, or 
Semi-Smokeless. Cleans from breech, the 
only correct way. 6% in. Barrel, weight 
31 ozs. Magazine capacity—12 cartridges. 


The ideal gun for target and small game 
shooting. Ask your dealer. 
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Without tools. 


It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
11 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

































Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 P Broadway, New York 


May be left 
in gun. 

























Contains no 
moisture. 

































































WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
p ww poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
lucks, 


1 correctly — 

} blued steel, clamps rigidly 

; 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. —— 
$2.50 , meluding booklet “Wing Shooting 










WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 30th St.,:°{2. 0. Bex 185, Times Square, New York 








BUY YOUR CIGARS DIRECT FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 


Old fashioned five-cent cigars at less than five cents, 
and better paid, 






than ten-cent ones. Sent post; 
LOND! $4.50; PERFECTOS, $4.75; 
DIPLOMATICS, $5.00 per 
Supbtddedeiteninnn cased 8: 35 


R. A. SMITH CIGAR CO., Linden Ave., Hanover, Pa. 
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substantial. In some places we fished 
in twenty to forty feet of water; still 
fishing for sheepshead. You have to 
know how to fish for them as they are 
bait stealers. Keep the hook moving 
slowly and quietly up and down about 
a foot from the bottom, then hook strong 
at the slightest indication of a strike. 
’ They, as well as the red fish, are game 
to the finish, When hooked they dart 
along the bottom and throw themselves 
on their sides. It is then a tussle of 
short pulls and lengthening line, but as 
their mouths are strong and bony, they 
admit of strong pulls to land. Our 
custom was to kill and bleed all fish 
brought to boat except those we wanted 
to keep alive in the wells. 

Five of us landed fifty sheepshead and 
as many reds in an hour, and the larg- 
est, which was caught by the Catholic 
Father, weighed six pounds plus. We 
then moved in over the oyster reefs for 
speckled trout, red fish and croakers. 
We caught all different kinds in great 
numbers. However, hammer-head 
sharks broke our lines, and larger 
sharks took some of our fish off our 
hooks, leaving only the heads to be 
landed. But by evening we were well 
loaded. 

I hooked many clumps of oysters from 
the reefs, and cracked and ate them. 
They were delicious from the shells 
without any seasoning, as they were 
salty from the water. We left our sur- 
plus fish for the families on the island, 
but took a goodly store on board and 
filled our fish ice chest with them, 
cleaned and ready for the pan. 

Our next day was for a prairie rabbit 
hunt on the Chenier Caminada. In 
this I took no part, but the party 
brought in twenty pairs and they fur- 
nished a delicious change of food in 
stews with dumplings. 

In flambeauing for the prairie and 
marsh rabbits along the bayous. and 
shallow inlets, several deer were sighted 
by the rabbit hunters, and several dozen 
enormous edible bull frogs were brought 
to boat. No deer were killed, as all 
game laws were strictly observed, but we 
aw several swimming across the bayous 
in the early mornings, making for the 
lowland feeding grounds, and it took 
courage to refrain from shooting them. 

I roamed about on the island Cam- 
nada and found many abandoned graves 
of the poor people who had died in the 
great storm. But one house remains 
on the island, and this is occupied by a 
Portuguese, his wife and ten fine, 
healthy children. They seemed happy 
and contented; but as they could not 
speak English and I could not speak 
Portuguese, I could not find out how 
they amused themselves or where they 
sought diversion. They had in prepa- 
ration an acre or two for cucumber 
hills, the soil of the island being par- 
ticularly adapted for cucumber culture. 

Our boat was now laden with sup- 
plies of game and sea food, and we de- 
cided to spend the afternoon and eve- 
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ning cruising among the different is- 
lands. As only one more day of open 
season remained for duck shooting, we 
decided to drop over into Lafourche 
Parish through the Southwestern 
Louisiana canal into Bayou Bleu 
where we were assured of particularly 
fine French duck shooting and possibly 
geese on the prairie mud flats. 

This was a particularly beautiful 
afternoon, and while others of the 
party were taking their nap in the 
cabin, the writer took his mattress and 
blankets on the upper deck and lay 
above the bow where he could look out 
over the wide expanses of shallow 
bays, and sand and marsh islands. The 
sky and water were deep blue, and 
with the brown marshes and golden 
sand reefs, dotted here and there by 
clumps of stunted green live oaks, the 
panorama was particularly soothing 
and pleasing. 


i 
E reached our new hunting 
ground about midnight, and by 
half past three A. M. we were 
aboard our dingey with pirogues at- 
tached and on our way through the 
shallow waters of the canal to Bayou 
Bleu. By daylight we were all scat- 
tered in our several natural blinds and 
this was truly mallard and canvas- 
back day—but we saw no geese. Peli- 
cans, cranes, droves of snipe and many 
mud hens were plentiful. 

The country was open save for hum- 
mocks of marsh grass and roso, and the 
mallard and canvas-back were in flight 
for the wooded ponds far in the dis- 
In less than two hours’ shoot- 
ing each member of the party had his 
limit of mallard and canvas-back, 
about equally divided, and every bird 
represented a separate shot. Our en- 
thusiasm for further hunting was on 
the wane, and all decided to work our 
way leisurely back to Grand Island 
for our last night’s rest in our big 
comfortable four-post beds. While 
game and fish were plentiful, none of 
it was wasted. We had ample facili- 
ties for packing and keeping, and after 
distributing goodly quantities to our 
friends, each had sufficient for a week’s 
supply for his own family. 


FUR FARMING FOR 
PERSIAN LAMB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 
pounds of 31-inch long staple is the 
most any Karakul has ever produced, 
but being free from the fat and dirt 
of the fleece of our domestic sheep this 
is an enormous yield. Under proper 
grading and when of sufficient length 
Karakul wool brings a higher price 
than does the wool of our domestic 
breeds. 

The Karakul Desert Sheep, which for 
centuries have had to compete with the 
camel and the burro, will thrive and ac- 
cumulate fat on pastures that would 
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starve our domestic breeds. Short- 
lived weeds and the Sacksaul brush 
closely resembling the chemisa of San 
Luis Obispo County, is all these ani- 
mals have had to feed on. During the 
entire summer past we grazed our 
sheep in Fresno County on alkali weeds 
and they did well, and such brush as 
Chemica, Rabbit Brush, Trefoil, Tree 
Lupine, Silver Lupine, Wild Radish, 
Scotch Heather and Lathyr is relished 
by them. The Karakul sheep will en- 
able us to reclaim millions of acres of 
land practically valueless to-day. 

In point of hardiness no domestic 
animals in America can compete with 
the Karakul except the burro and the 
Mexican goat. Our farmers who are 
anxiously seeking for the most effec- 
tive means by which to destroy John- 
son grass, Bermuda grass, Morning 
Glory, Thistles, etc., will find the Kar- 
akul of inestimable value. 

The Karakul sheep are mixed hy- 
brids, native to the deserts of Central 
Asia. 

They have been raised for years by 
savage natives, who know nothing about 
scientific breeding and are consequent- 
ly in-bred and cross-bred; there is no 
fixed type in their native country. 

It has taken eight years of selective 
breeding in this country to get a sem- 
blance of type. ' 

They are now being bred of two 
types: 8 

The Karakul Arabi, or smaller type. 

The Karakul Doozbai, or larger type. 
We also have certain specimens that 
can be considered as belonging to the 
intermediate type. 

They will stand the greatest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold and will thrive 
in any country as long as their pasture 
is well drained. 

There are 500 known varieties of 
weeds in the United States and the 
Karakul will eat 490 of them. 

There is as yet no registry of Kara- 
kul sheep and the types are not fixed, 
therefore we sell only tested Karakuls 
where breeders choose to raise them 
for Persian fur only. 

As mutton producers: 

They are the hardiest and best rust- 
lers of the sheep family and will thrive 
on range which would not sustain our 
native sheep. During the terrible 
drought of New Mexico during 1918, 
where our flocks were pasturing, even 
the goats did not show anywhere near 
the hardiness of the Karakuls. 

Their lambs are exceptionally strong 
at birth, will mature about one-third 
earlier than those of our native sheep 
and are equal in size to our largest 
native breeds. In fact, the largest of 
the Doozbai Karakuls, greatly excel. 

Being free of the woolly taste of our 
native sheep, the fat which is the but- 
ter of Central Asia, is ideal for cook- 
ing purposes. Remember Karakuls re- 
quire no feeding to accumulate great 
quantities of fat. The meat of the 
Karakul is free from the sheepy taste 
and has a delicious flavor of its own. 

They belong to the broadtail and not 
to the fat-rump breeds, and the fat is 
better distributed over the carcass than 
is the case with the Persian fat-rump 
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It does not look like much, but—Say, 
Old Timer! how the Fish do like it. 


Funny how this “mystery” spdon fooled me, when the wiseacres came into 
my sporting goods store year after year asking for “one split ring and one treble 
hook”—now they are writing letters; one from Chicago says: “Took a chance on 
an Osprey Dardevle No. 9—fish not biting, so tried it out—seven Walleyes in 
a day—one over ten and a quarter pounds—getting them when no one else could 
—send me three Dardevle Spoons No. g—don’t like to be without one.” 


Add one split ring to one treble hook and it becomes a Magic Bait. 


The chap that invented this magic bait gave it that wobblin’, floppin’, 
splashin’ action—that the Walleyes, Pickerel and Bass can’t resist. 


I’ve used pretty near all other lures, but no other bait that I’ve seen went 


6541 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicaco, Ill. 
August 16th, 1920. 


A few weeks ago, I stopped in Duluth on my 
way to Sand Point Lake, Minn., to get a fishing 
license and was induced by the Hardware Dealer 
where I got the license, to buy one of your spoon 
hooks—it was an Osprey Dardevie No. 9. 

To tell the truth, I did not fancy the thing very 
much, but as one of my mottos is, “I'll try any- 
thing once’ I bought the lure and carried it with 
me to the lake. As I had a g 
of spoon hooks and wobblers and spinners, 
not use this one, as I had more faith in the ones 
I was using. 

On the third day, however, I decided to give this 
spoon a chance as e@ fish were not biting very 
well and I had tried about all my other lures. It 
certainly brought a decided change for the bettcr, 
for I had gone only a little ways when a nice 
big Wall-eyed pike struck and was hooked beauti- 
fully. To make a long sto I caught about 
six more Wall-eyed 
day, one of them weigh lbs, after being out 
of the water 24 hours. Needless to say, I used no 
other hook afterwards and I was getting them when 
no one else could show anything else for their day’s 


ry short, 
pike in what was left of the 
ed 10% I 


wi ° 

I finally lost it—what kind of fish that got ft, 
I don’t know. First I thought it was a big Wall- 
eye for it came to .the boat like a log, but it did 
not act like a log when it got to the boat—some- 
thing went wrong in the tussle that followed and 
my line broke. I never layed eyes on the fish 
once. It was an awful blow to me to lose this 
hook, as the others I had were not one-two-three 
with this one. 

As a rule I do not like to say anything about 
a certain bait, for I am somewhat inclined to think 
one bait is about as good ag another, but the difference 
here was so distinct and marked that it was im- 
possible to help but notice it. I tried to buy 
another one here in town, but they don’t seem to 
handle them here. I would like to have you send 

D., three of those Dardevie Spoons No. 9, 
as I expect to go on another trip and don’t. like 
to_be without one. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. J. Boekholt. 


out as far and true to get as 
many strikes as this one. You 
can zip the Osprey Dardevle 
against the wind, with a heavy 
line and a low grade reel. 


Mind you, I don’t say that 
other lines won’t catch fish, but I 
do string along with friend Boek- 
holt—read his letter here at the 
side—because he “expects to go 
on another trip and don’t like to 
be without one.” 


Did you notice how it took 4 
“Walleye” with a “tassle”’ to get 
that first one from Boekholt and 
how he tried to get another 
Dardevle pronto? 


Try your dealer. If he is 
sold out of Osprey Dardevles, I’ll 
send one anywhere in the U. S.> 
or Canada, postpaid, for 85 cents. 


Made in 26 different finishes, all 
proven successful. The one shown 
above is one of the killers. Solid 
brass, weight 1 oz., length 3% 
inches, width 1 inch. 


It wiggles, and wobbles, and 
whirls. 


Casts further than other baits, 
with less effort. Rides high or 
low, controlled by your rod and 
reel. 


Have you ever read the dope 
on Osprey Silk Casting Lines? 


“Osprey” lines are waterproofed so they won’t rot, are braided so they shoot 


through the guides like greased lightning, and are 


aranteed to stand anything 


except rough or cracked guides. “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten 


years. 


15-lb. test $2.00 
26-Ib. test 3.25 


20-lb. test $2.75 
Post Paid 


23-lb. test 3.00 
_ 30-Ib. test 3.75 


The 26 and 30-Ib, test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscal- 
longe and other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Samples and 


LOU. J. EPPINGER 


68 East Congress Street, Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 


dope sheet. 


It will identify you. 
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{Iwo Burner Kit (Closed) 


i like a 
i e Kit folded up ! a 
= shows all equipment in 
sight, compact, and effic 


This jg OR B 

Spa. '$ the ‘Hunt? Kit ¢ 
i ecial"+ 

- Fold: OF use Ww; 

lel. Equi, UP the sa 

Complete Siogi" bums as 


Oo burn, mi 
82d funne; Pat a 


$47.50. pare 
Mn ggodcclecl wre det fr 
Kits. If your's doest \ Or better. a 
cont o fo sider and we'll ship direct. 
Prentiss-Wabers Stove Company 


4 Spring Street. W 
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isconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Make Your Row Boat 
Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 
2103 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 


JOCKWooD-ASH 


MARINE @ ENGINES 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. 


The saving effected this year is 
greater than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave., | PESHTIGO, WIS. 


TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


I am in a position to tie any quantity of 
Trout Flies for the Trade or private indi- 
viduals in America and Canada. I can tie 
all the American and Canadian patterns or 
any special pattern to order. hese flies 
are not factored as so many are. They are 
all guaranteed Irish make and are tied here 
on the premises. 

Immediate and prompt attention given to 
all orders. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

A trial solicited. 

L. KEEGAN 
(Specialist in Fly Tying) 
UAY, DUBLIN, 


3 INNS IRELAND 
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sheep with which the Karakul is some- 
times confused. They are able to pro- 
duce as much fat on weeds and in the 
same length of time as native sheep 
fed on alfalfa and milo maize. See 
tests made by the Hon. John M. Wy- 
att, treasurer of the Panhandle & 
Southwestern Stock Men’s Association, 
vice-president, First National Bank of 
El Paso, Texas. 

The pelts of the lambs of this type, 
which die unavoidably, are worth from 
$4 to $10 each, which, in a season’s 
lambing, is a point worth considering. 
Among those prematurely born, one 
often finds skins of rare value called 
broadtail, baby lamb, unborn lamb, etce., 
often valued at $20 wholesale. The 
ewes are not slaughtered to obtain this 
fur as some dishonest furriers say. 


S fur producers: They are the only 

sheep which produce valuable fur. 

The dressed skins of the Karakul 

lambs are known on the fur market 

as Persian lamb, Broadtail, Baby Lamb, 

Karakul, Astrakhan, and Krimmer. 

The different grades depend on the 

tightness of curl, lustre, and degree of 
pigmentation. 

The so-called Persian sheep of this 
country is not a fur producing sheep at 
all unless crossed with Karakul rams. 
The name “Persian Lamb” comes from 
the fact that Persians were the first to 
export Karakul skins to Europe. 

A good skin from a‘lamb two or 
three days old with short hair, tight 
curls and good lustre is worth from $10 
to: $20 in wholesale lots. 

Furs with more open curl and less 
lustre sell for prices ranging from $5 
to $10.each. 

A good fur-producing Karakul ram 
will produce lambs with just as good 
fur when bred to a native coarse-wool 
ewe, which has no fine wool admix- 
ture, as when bred to a Karakul ewe 
free from fine wool. If a Karakul ewe 
has fine wool besides coarse wool, she 
will not produce so good a skin as a 
domestic coarse-wool ewe would if free 
from fine wool. 

Tight pipe-like curl and high lustre 
are what make the fur valuable. 

The United States, according to a 
circular issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1912, imports $14,000,- 
000 worth of these furs each year. 

There is a big future in raising 
Karakul sheep of either variety for 
breeding stock before any will be 
slaughtered for fur in this country. 

If you want a ram for the produc- 
tion of mutton, almost any good big 
Karakul ram will prove satisfactory 
and you will find your lambs to be 
strong, vigorous, good rustlers and 
quick maturing besides producing As- 
trakhan fur. 

If you want a ram for the produc- 
tion of fur, it is safest to buy only a 
tested ram who has produced progeny 
with the tight curled fur of Persian 
Lamb grade as shown by the accom- 
panying illustration. 

It is important that the native ewes 
used for crossing be free from fine un- 
derwool, and be the coarse-wool class, 
such as Navajos, Mexican Hairy, Cori- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL’S 
EUROPEAN TRIP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


cherished idyl of our youthful cays. 

To one familiar with the rugged 
grandeur and extensive range of the 
Rockies, and the lofty peaks of the 
Cascades, the Alps do not impress one 
with the awe and wonder and sublimity 
so vividly and graphically described by 
former enthusiasts. But as the Alpine 
system is more circumscribed, and has 
more beautiful valleys and many 
charming lakes, and its slopes dotted 
with villages and hamlets, the general 
effect is rather one of romantic beauty 
and poetic loveliness. 

From Lucerne we went direct to 
Paris by way of Basle, on the frontiers 
of Switzerland, France and Germany. 
The most notable thing we could learn 
about Basle, and one that should inter- 
est those who favor the “more daylight” 
scheme of certain sections of our coun- 
try, is related as follows: A very sin- 
gular custom formerly prevailed in 
Basle of keeping their clocks one hour 
in advance of those of other cities of 
Europe. Various reasons are given for 
this singular custom, which was a part 
of the religion of the people. One rea- 
son was that they were lazier than 
other people, and adopted this habit for 
the purpose of keeping themselves up 
to time. Another, that the attempt of 
an enemy to surprise the city was de- 
feated by the town clock striking one 
instead of twelve; the conspirators in 
the town, thinking they were an hour 
too late, failed to keep their appoint- 
ment. The citizens in grateful recol- 
lection of the event, ever after kept the 
clock an hour ahead of time. Another 
reason was, that the clock was struck 
by lightning, and the hands forced for- 
ward, and the superstition of the peo- 
ple refused to have them changed. 
These several reasons seem to possess 


more weight than some advocated at} | 


the present time for the “more day- 
light” delr-ion. 


ONGWORTH and I had been an- 


ticipating our visit to Paris, not| 


so much for improving our minds 
or for the pleasure of sight-seeing, as 
for the material but pressing need of 
procuring something really worth while 
and fit to eat. In Spain, Algiers, Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece and Italy we had a sur- 
feit of boiled fish, boiled meats, and 
worst of all boiled chicken, poulet. We 
had come to loathe the ghastly white 
poulet with white sauce and artichokes. 
The chicken, old or young, even at the 
best hotels, was never baked, nor roast- 
er, nor broiled, nor fried, nor stewed 
with dumplings!—but just boiled. Once 
in a while the remains, or left-overs, 
were served as a fricassee, for which 
we were duly thankful. Occasionally 
it was squabs, but they were also 
boiled, and served with white sauce and 
artichokes. 

After trying the Grand Hotel in 
Paris for a few days, the inevitable and 
ubiquitous boiled chicken again bobbed | 
up under the guise of capon or chapon. 
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That Critical Moment 
Your Tackle To Choose 


Winter on the run. Soon—trout in the 
streams—bass in the lakes—stripers in the 
breakers. 

Have you your Thomas rod? Hardy and 
vom Hofe Reels, Halford and Cuttyhunk 
Line, Imported Dry Flies, O’Shaugnessy 
Hooks, Stark Tackle Box P 


Do it now! 





Or repairs to make P 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 Madison Avenue LaD New York City 
: 













A Tent and Bed Combined 
Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for sleep- 
ing on porch or lawn. Tentobeds roll up 
in a small package, very light in weight, 
can be put up in 5 minutes, require no 
— or poles. Water-proof and Insect- 


proof. 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep 
in. They save the price they cost in 
hotel bills in a few days. You are in- 
dependent and not opliged to pay the 
exorbitant prices often demanded of 
tourists. 

On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request literature fully describing Tentobeds, 


also our Autobed, made to use inside of auto, 
3300 Jackson Boulevard 


Write for Booklet No. 11  TENTOBED COMPANY CHICAGO, ILL. 


99 OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


Old Sown Canoes = 


Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
N rips or smooth water, an “Old Town” is 
the ideal canoe for sportsmen. It floats as 
lightly as an autumn leaf. Every stroke of 
the paddle gets instant response. The shal- 
lowest streams are open for your explora- 
tion. An “Old Town” is the steadiest, 
staunchest, lightest little craft you 


3,000 canoes. in stock. $67 up 
from dealer or factory. 


$2.00 


Every sportsman sooner or later runs 
into a situation where he would give a 
lot for a drink of cool, clear water from 
a desert water-bag. 
The ages-old principle of water evapo- 
ration makes this water-bag refrigerate 
its 2 gallons of water. 
You may not be crossing the Sahara, 
but you should foresee the many times— 
duck hunting on salty marshes, hiking 
through timber, in camp or crossing the | 
prairie—that a cool, refreshing draught g=—— 


will renew your pep. 
hy EWFO U | D LAN A Paradise for the Camper and Angle: 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission is 
omnnay rich in all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing 
and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishin 
and hun can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together wi 
illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

F, E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Newfoundland Government Railway Commission St. John’s, Newfoundland 
It will identify you. 


Farrelly’s Sporting 
Goods Store 

206 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Hotter The Weather 
The Cooler The Water 






Country of Fish and Game 
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JAMISON’S 


FLY ROD WIGGLER 


LOOKS LIKE A FISH 
ACTS LIKE A FISH 


It catches more fish and bigger fish than 
any other fly rod lure known. Ask anyone 
who has used it. Exquisitely finished in 
beautiful designs that are exact imitations 
of real living minnows. Can hardly be told 
from one. Made in Silver Shiner, Golden 
Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
Red Head with White Body, All White, All 
Yellow and All Red. 

Large Bass size, 2% in. ins | 65 


Small Bass size, 134 in. long 
Trout size, 1% in. long) each 


Four in vest pocket compartment box, 
$2.60 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 
ines, Leaders, Etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 8S 786 So. California Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAND-ADJUSTABLE 
RIGIDITY ASSURED 


This “De Moin” Tour Bed makes 
your tonneau into a bed in two minutes 
time. Your hotel bill for one week-end 
pays the original cost. Rigidity of bed 
adjusted by the straps that anchor to 
the axles—front legs rest on floor of 
driver’s seat—rear legs on floor ’neath 
rear seats. Bed is made of heavy O. D. 
duck—clean, strong, durable, 


Send for Tourists’ complete catalogue. 


Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. 


913-915 Walnut Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


FIX THAT PUNCTURE 


IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can beina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than @ minute you can have it 

fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


Y MARBLES Reranens 


5, Nocement used. Cannot come off, Cannot burt the 


Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
totighten upthe plates, 3 sizes: 34 inch diamet- 
et, 10cz 2 inch, isc; 1 x 134 inch, 20c, 


Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen jes upon t 
request. S 


EAL HARRIS, LEWIS, AND 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


is foot. Thetwo platesare concave. Lower plate has @ 
J RS} threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in anne plate 
Lin and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
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Then we heard of an apartment hotel 
kept by an American, where we en- 
gaged a suite of rooms and lived happy 
ever after. He directed us to a res- 
taurant at the end of the short street 
that catered to Americans, and where 
at dinner on the first day we enjoyed 
tender and juicy beefsteaks, rare, and 
cooked to the queen’s taste, and served 
with mushrooms and baked potato, corn 
bread and other things long forgotten. 

“This is fine,” said my friend, “and 
if we could have buckwheat cakes and 
sausage for breakfast, life would be 
worth living.” Then, like lightning 
from a clear sky the waiter said: 

“Buckveet, blé noir, oui, oui, can 
’ave, messieures, sauciesse, oui, oui, de- 
jeuner, can ’ave!” And so, next morn- 
ing, and for many mornings after, we 
had buckwheat cakes and sausage, and 
soft-boiled eggs served in a way that 
reminded us daily of home, sweet home! 

One of the first things we did after 
our arrival in Paris was to visit the 
Museum of Natural History, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, where it was our 
privilege and great pleasure to ex- 
amine the type specimens of black bass 
from the United States, and which are 
still in a good state of preservation. 
The oldest was a small-mouth black 
bass sent to Lacépede, the French 
ichthyologist, in 1802, who named it 
Micropterus dolomieu. We also ex- 
amined the several specimens of both 
small-mouth and large-mouth black bass 
sent to Paris twenty years later by Le 
Sueur and Milbert, French naturalists, 
when traveling in the United States. 
At that time not much attention was 
given to the fish fauna of our coun- 
try by American naturalists. For this 
reason the two most important and 
most characteristic game-fishes of 
America have received generic and spe- 
cific scientific names wholly erroneous, 
inappropriate and misleading, and in no 
sense descriptive. The generic title, 
Micropterus, was bestowed through mis- 
conception and misapprehension. The 
small-mouth bass bears the name of a 
Frenchman, Dolomieu, while the large- 
mouth bass was christened salmoides, 
meaning salmon-like. And the worst 
of it is that they must assume these ob- 
jectionable names in deference to the 
immutable law of priority, now and 
forever, world without end. 

However, in the last anaylsis, it is 
apparent that the angler need pay no 
attention to these Greco-Franco-Latin 
names, inasmuch as they are, as the 
lawyers have it, incompetent, irrele- 
vant and immaterial so far as he is 
concerned, and he can very well rest 
content with the vernacular and de- 
scriptive names of small-mouth black 
bass and large-mouth black bass. And 
by the same token the salt water angler 
can enjoy the capture of the fluke and 


‘the flounder, whose familiar names are 


household words, and should not worry 
about their full-dress, scientific society 
names of Glyptocephalus cynoglossus 
and Pseudopleuronectes americanus. 


FTER leaving the Museum, in the 
Jardin des Plantes we visited, 
also in the Latin Quarter, the 
Sorbonne, the University, the Libraries, 
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Polytechnique, School of Medicine and 
other educational institutions. In the 
city proper, in company with friends, 
we devoted much of our time to the 
Louvre and other art galleries. We 
also visited the Hotel Cluny, with its 
historical ccllections, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, with the remarkable tomb of 
Napoleon, and other places of note. 
They were all very interesting and in- 
structive, but we loved to linger in the 
Louvre, whose art treasures were a 
never-ending delight. The gem of the 
Louvre was Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa. This easel-picture was a half 
length portrait of the third wife of 
Zanobi del Giocondo. Her fascinating 
and mystic. smile has captivated and 
enraptured innumerable art-loving en- 
thusiasts. At odd times we sauntered 
through the Gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Champs-Elysées, and drove 
through the Bois de Boulogne, and for 
a change we strolled along the boule- 
vards or visited the wonderful shops 
of the Rue de la Paix, Rivoli, Royale 
and other busy streets, and admired the 
fine displays of jewelry, ornanients, 
bric-a-brac and attractive rarities seen 
no where else but in Paris. 

One did not have far to go for amuse- 
ment in the evening. Theaters of every 
degree of excellence or mediocrity were 
numerous, from those for grand opera, 
opera bouffe and legitimate drama to 
those for vaudeville and the café 
chantant. The best vaudeville thea- 
ters furnished a repertoire of pleasing 
acts by the best artistes in the pro- 
fession, some of whom never left 
Paris. Houses like the Folies Bergére 
and the Moulin Rouge did not rank so 
high, but could be compared favorably 
with the American vaudeville of the 
present day. Then came the music 
halls, cabarets, restaurants and the 
café chantant, where one could smoke 
or indulge in refreshment while enjoy- 
ing the performance. 

There were public balls from the 
most select and fashionable to the stu- 
dent balls in the Latin Quarter, and 
dancing in the restaurants and cabarets, 
and of a character to suit the fastidious 
or those more easily pleased; but while 
there was much gayety and hilarity in- 
dulged in, I have seen more to be 
ashamed of in our own restaurants ‘and 
cabarets of the present day than in 
those of Paris. During our visit the 
“can-can” was the vogue in the Latin 
Quarter, and while the dancing was 
conducted with much vigor and merri- 
ment, and some high kicking, there was 
really nothing objectionable, and noth- 
ing quite so immodest as the “shimmy” 
of our own Jazz dances. Paris is gay, 
but not so wicked as other European 
capitals, or for that matter as some of 
our own largest cities, notwithstanding 
a prevalent opinion to the contrary. 
While the grisettes and cocottes, or 
shop and working girls of Paris, could 
not, as a class, be considered handsome, 
they were, nevertheless, quite chic and 
attractive, were always dressed neatly 
and in exceeding good taste, and on the 
streets conducted themselves with mod- 
esty and decorum, which, by the way, 
is more than can be said of some of our 
own pretty girls in this demoralized age. 
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IHHE mercurial and amusement-lov- 
. ing character of Parisians is best 

exhibited on the boulevards in the 
evening, and more especially after the 
closing of the theaters. Then, every 
table in front of the restaurants is oc- 
cupied by the gay populace and visitors, 
talking and chatting, smoking and 
drinking and eating, as they watch 
the throng promenading along the wide 
sidewalks. 


Paris is the handsomest city in the 
world owing to its magnificent streets, 
its fine buildings of uniform height, and 
the absence of skyscrapers, street cars, 
railroads and trolley poles in the cen- 
tral and business districts. Same day, 
and not far distant, our own tracks and 
street cars will go to the scrap heap 
and be replaced with comfortable motor 
busses. The hatred of everything Ger- 
man was very manifest in Paris, and 
was exhibited at every opportunity. The 
Wagner opera of Lohengrin was an- 
nounced to begin a season at the opera 
house during our stay, but an hour or 
two before the initial performance was 
to begin thousands of students and 
other young men, armed with clubs and 
staves, after parading on the boule- 
vards surrounded the opera house and 
compelled the withdrawal of the hated 
German opera. And inasmuch as our 
tickets were useless for that occasion 
we spent the rest of the evening in the 
cafés chantants along the Champs 
Elysées. 

In our European experience, opera, 
whether serious, bouffe or comic, was 
nowhere more appreciated and better 
supported than in Paris, and nowhere 
had we seen it as well rendered or pre- 
sented. The poorest operatic per- 
formances we had seen were, strange as 
it may seem, in Italy, with the sole ex- 
ception of the initial performances of 
Verdi’s Othello, at Milan. This may be 
owing to the fact that Italian singers 
of any note leave Italy as soon ‘as pos- 
sible for other more appreciative cen- 
ters, where their merits are recognized 
and compensation is more iiberal. 


The music loving people of Spain, 
owing to their sunny natures, are more 
inclined to opera of a light or comic 
character. In our own country we are 
rather omnivorous in our musical 
tastes, and enjoy everything, if meri- 
torious, from Rossini, Donizetti and 
Verdi to the Girl of the Golden West, 
and so on to Wang or the Pink Lady, 
and nowhere else are artistes better ap- 
preciated and rewarded. 


THE HAUNTS OF THE 
WILD TURKEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


of course, the pioneer conservationist, 
and it is greatly due to his Conserva- 
tion Policies, and the inspiration he 
gave to the young manhood of the coun- 
try, that we have changed from a sys- 
tem of wanton destruction to one of pa- 
triotic conservation. 

The steadily increasing occupation of 
the country and the constant destruc- 
tion of the forests are rapidly depleting 
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1 D SRIAR 
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THE WOOD PORES 

ARE OPEN AND THE 

MOISTURE MORE 

READILY AB- 
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the ranks of the wild turkey, and espe- 
cially true is this of the cut-over pine 
lands of the gulf states. Therefore, the 
increasing interest in conservation is 
particularly opportune if the welfare of 
these inhabitants of the forest is to be 
conserved. These cut-over pine lands 
are ideal turkey ranges, and, if a rea- 
sonable amount of protection is afford- 
ed the birds in these regions, the ex- 


.| tinction of the wild turkey will extend 
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far into the future. 


THE SLOUGHS OF 
SOUTHERN KANSAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107 
tragedy of the prairies. Had they 
fallen before the rifle of some ruthless 
skin hunter or had they been surround- 
ed by some ravening band of starving 
wolves, and pulled down one by one? 
Or had they been snowed in, and per- 
ished from the terrible cold of some 
Kansas blizzard? From the position of 
the skeltons, I was inclined to the lat- 
ter view. 


TRAMPED for a long time and 

thought I must be near where I had 

seen the ducks alighting, but I could 
see no pond (the rushes here were 
shoulder high). Just then a pair of 
mallards came flying by; a long shot, 
and I missed, but at the report of the 
gun, with a roar of wings that startled 
me, a vast flock of large ducks rose 
from the rushes within a hundred yards 
distance, at least a thousand of them. 
They circled around several times but 
out of gun shot. Then a small portion 
of them settled down again, the bal- 
ance flying off towards the south. I 
found on examination they had risen 
from a.small pond of deeper water that 
was covered near the shores with a 
luxuriant growth of water lily or wa- 
pato, on which the ducks were feeding; 
the surface of the pond being covered 
with roots and stems as if a drove of 
hogs had been rooting. This pond earl- 
ier in the season must have been used 
by hordes of crow-ducks, for there was 
a windrow of dead and rotting coots 
around the entire rim of the pond, 
where some hunter had shot them 
literally by the hundreds, and never 
picked them up. Why any one would 
waste good ammunition on those worth- 
less creatures, which are neither “fish, 
flesh or fowl,” is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

This pond was connected by a creek 
with another south of it, and I quickly 
fixed a cover in the rushes beside the 
creek and was ready. And then the 
ducks began to come back in large 
flocks and small flocks, singles and 
pairs, a continuous procession. They 
came in very tame and handy, and I 
found they were nearly all canvas- 
backs and veritable butter balls in fat- 
ness. They came so fast that I became 
very much excited, and shot very rag- 
gedly. They fell all around me, and as 
the water was nearly-knee deep, in run- 
ning and hurrying to gather the birds, 
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I was soon wet from head to foot with 
the splashing water. Then I caught my 
second wind and steadied down, and 
shot much better. 

When I left my companions I had the 
loops of my shooting vest filled with 
shells, fifty-four in all, and in an in- 
credibly short time they were all gone. 
Never before nor since have I been in 
such a hot corner. They came in such 
large flocks, and the shooting was so 
easy, that I should have killed and 
gathered at least fifty ducks, if I had 
not lost my nerve. As it was I gathered 
twenty-eight, nearly all canvas-backs. 
And there I was with no shells, and 
the ducks coming in by hundreds over 
me, and all around me. They settled 
on the pond until the water was black 
with them. Truly it was a sight to 
gladden the heart of any lover of duck 
shooting. 

And now the sun was getting low, 
and I was confronted with the task of 
carrying that big string of. heavy, fat 
ducks, nearly two miles to join my com- 
panions. Filling the capacious pockets 
of my hunting coat with all they would 
hold, I tied the remaining ducks in a 
bunch, which I slung over my shoulder 
across my gun barrels; then, with a 
longing eye on the streams of ducks still 
coming in, I turned by back reluctantly 
on this duck El] Dorado and began my 
weary tramp back the way I had come, 
and reached my party just at sun-down. 
They had been having fair success, but 
my great string of canvas-backs 
aroused their admiration. 


S the evening shades began to fall, 
the ducks and geese began to 
come in to the pond to roost, but 

the wind had fallen and they did not 
come low enough for much execution, 
although we added several mallards to 
our score, and Uncle Billy, much to his . 
satisfaction, from a flock that passed 
high over him, brought down our first 
speckled goose. We now had all the 
game we could very well carry, so we 
divided it around among the four of us, 
and started for the house. It was get- 
ting quite dark, but as it was only 
about a hundred yards to the road that 
led to Mr. Scott’s, we believed we would 
have no trouble. 

Soon Andy, who was in the lead, sang 
out: “Here is the road,” and we went 
contentedly on our way. We walked 
and walked, but no house appeared and 
at last we were forced to admit that 
we were lost on the prairie. We held a 
council of war, and decided to follow 
the road a little farther, and then just 
as we were beginning to despair, we 
saw a faint light ahead of us. 

On reaching it, we found a rude sod- 
dy, and when George knocked at the 
door, a rough-looking foreigner came 
out who could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish. George, who was quite a linguist, 
tried him in Russian and German, but 
he could not make him understand, Fi- 
nally I had a happy thought. Getting 
in front of the man, I spread my hands 
out and said: “Old Man Scott.” The 
man immediately spread his hands and 
nodded his head. Going into the soddy 
he brought out a lantern and beckoned 
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for us to follow him. After walking 
a short distance, we came to the back 
furrow of a section line, down which he 
waved his hand and nodded his head, 
then turned and left us. So off we 
started again, down the section line. 
We walked a long distance and the 
ducks were getting mighty heavy when 
we came to a large grain stack, where 
we stopped to rest. 

Now, Uncle Billy had cut one of his 
feet very badly before coming West, 
and this foot began to ‘give out, so 
when. we started on again he said: 
“You go on boys, and I will stay here, 
as long as I can hear you, and if you 
don’t strike the place, you can come 
back and we will camp in the stack till 
morning.” 

We started on again and I was in 
the lead. After going about two hun- 
dred yards, I suddenly fell over a low 
hedge right on top of a bunch of sleep- 
ing hogs, who swiftly fled with many 
grunts and snorts of terror. 

“Tts all right boys,” I called back. “I 
know right where we are. Just behind 
Old Man Scott’s house. I saw this 
hedge and these hogs when we left the 
house this morning.” And just then 
Mr. Scott came around the corner of 
the house with his lantern and gun 
to signal us, as he had reasoned out 
that we were lost. It developed that 
the road forked at.the pond’s edge and 
we had followed the shore in a curve 
until we were at least two miles off 
our course. 

With a sigh of relief we piled our 
ducks and single goose on the porch 
floor, and they made an imposing sight. 
I do not now recall the exact number, 
but there must have been at least sev- 
enty-five in all. We did not tie them 
all up, and I fear some of them slipped 
through our benumbed fingers in that 
long walk. 


RS. SCOTT had a bountiful sup- 

per prepared for us, of which hot 

biscuit and fried fresh pork 
formed a part, and I assure you we did 
full justice to the repast. After sup- 
per cigars were lighted, chairs shoved 
back, and we began to get acquainted. 
In those days newspapers and period- 
icals were few and far between, and 
these good people were starved for 
news. They asked us hundreds of ques- 
tions about the East, and especially 
about the great cities and the Atlantic 
Ocean. We in turn asked many ques- 
tions of them regarding the prairie 
country, and a very enjoyable evening 
was spent. 

We spoke of the great number of 
ducks, and Mr. Scott informed us that 
they were comparatively few to what 
they had been ten years before. He 
said: “They were in millions then, 
where now they are in thousands, and 
I can notice a change for the worse 
each succeeding year.” 

At last bed time came and we found 
Mrs. Scott and her daughters had been 
busy and had cleaned the new rooms, 
put up beds and could accommodate us 
all, much to our surprise and pleasure. 
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Life and Adventures of Ned Buntline 


By Fred E. Pond 


140 pages 8 vo., boards, uncut. 250 Copies printed (less than one 
hundred now for sale). $5.00 Postpaid. 


“Ned Buntline” or Colonel Edward Zane Carroll Judson, though almost unknown to 
the present generation was one of the most remarkable and picturesque characters of his time: 
a strange mingling of the types of Kit Carson, Wild Bill, J. Fenimore Cooper and George 
Wilkes. * * * When this stormy petrel of the sporting world came to New York in 1846 
he became one of the coterie which made its headquarters at the office of the old “Spirit of 
the Times,” and which included its editor, William T. Porter, Frank Forester, Charles Elliott, 
Henry Inman, N. P. Willis, Gaylord Clark and Lieutenant Dick Meade. * * At the 
close of the war he drifted to the plains, and with Buffalo Bill Cody, Wild Bill Hickox, 
Jack Omohundro, and Captain Jack Crawford revelled in fighting Indians, hunting buffalo 
and. gathering abundant materia] for the tales of the border which in after years thrilled 


hundreds of thousands of readers. 
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The girls slept in the loft which was 
reached by a rude ladder. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott had the dining room, while 
the new rooms were for us, but one 
of us must sleep with Jimmy, the six- 
teen-year-old-son. I said: “That’s all 
right, we will toss a coin to see who 
has Jimmy for a partner. Uncle Billy, 
which do you choose, head or tail?” 
He said head, and Andy said tail; the 
coin fell tail. 

“Come on, Jimmy,” said Uncle Billy, 
and he never woke up to the fact that 
he did not toss with the rest of us until 
the next morning, when every one gave 
him the laugh, which he took in good 
part, but got squaré with me by telling 
the girls at breakfast that I was a mar- 
ried man, with a wife and baby boy at 
home in Jersey, which turned the laugh 
on me. Dear Uncle Billy, he was a 
jolly companion. 

We started for the sloughs again 

shortly after sunrise, and as we neared 
the lake a large pack of chickens took 
wing in front of us at about one hun- 
dred yards. I immediately started on 
a run towards them and just as I ex- 
pected, up jumped a lazy one at about 
thirty yards, which I brought down 
with a quick shot. At the report up 
sprang another, to drop to my second 
barrel; when up got still’ another, but 
alas! my gun was empty, and he flew 
away unharmed. When I gathered the 
birds, I found them to be a beautiful 
brace of cocks, full grown, and being 
grain fed they were very fat and 
heavy. As I smoothed their beautiful 
plumage, I thought what a privilege it 
was to be permitted to shoot these 
splendid birds in their natural sur- 
roundings. 
, Andy and I made our way as quickly 
as possible to the Canvas-back Pond, 
but alas! this was another day. My 
shooting of the afternoon before had 
broken them up and comparatively. few 
came in, but still we killed a good 
string, all canvas-backs, excepting a 
few spoonbills. 


S we made our way homeward in 

the afternoon, I took Andy across 

the slough to my dry island to 
show him the circle of buffalo skeletons. 
Now I have a great antipathy to 
snakes, and Mr. Scott had told us the 
night before that the sloughs were in- 
fested with rattle snakes, so as I 
walked down a cattle path through the 
zrass, suddenly in the path before me 
stretched at full length lay a monster 
brown snake. I gave a yell and sprang 
to one side, but the snake was as dead 
as Julius Caesar and had been placed 
in the path by some practical joker. 
Mr. Seott told me it was a bull snake. 
How Andy did laugh at me. After I 
had smoothed my hair down again, we 
started on our way, but my nerves were 
on edge and I imagined a snake in 
every tuft of grass. After walking a 
short distance I heard a faint sissing 
noise like the whirring of a_ locust. 
“Hold on, Andy,” I cried, “here is a 
rattler. Don’t you hear him?” We 
both listened. The sound would almost 
die away, then swell louder again. We 
cautiously poked in the grass with our 
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guns but could see no snake, when sud- 
denly Andy looked up and began to 
laugh. “Neil, there is your rattler,” he 
said, and pointed across the slough to a 
huge grain stack on the upland about 
half a mile away, where a threshing out- 
fit was at work. The joke was surely 
on me. I had taken the low hum of 
the machine for the deadly warning of 
the rattle-snake, and I never heard the 
last of it. Till the day of their death, 
Andy and Uncle Billy loved to tell of 
Neil’s rattle-snake adventure. 


ATE in the afternoon, we prepared 
for our return to McPherson. 
The ducks, over a hundred of 

them, and three geese (George and 
Uncle Billy had: killed a pair from a 
passing flock) were piled in the rear 
of the wagon and they were a splendid 
lot, both as to variety and condition. 

Mr. Scott and his wife were milking 
the cows, and when I asked how much 
we were in their debt, Mr. Scott point- 
ed to a well-known fraternal emblem on 
my shirt and said: “Nothing when you 
are wearing that. We have enjoyed 
your visit more than you can know, and 
we are in your debt. Come again.” 
These hospitable people absolutely re- 
fused to accept a cent for all their 
trouble, and the matter was finally ad- 
justed by my laying a roll of bills in 
Mrs. Scott’s lap as she sat milking and 
we hurriedy drove away. We made 
several return trips and were always 
received with open arms. 


BAGGING A SEAL 
FOR A MUSEUM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131) 


A small fleet of mudhens were treading 
water across the lagoon bobbing their 
black velvet heads to and fro. In a 
mud-hole surrounded by green marsh 
grass a lone kildee was balancing him- 
self on one leg and piping his melan- 
choly note. Beyond the marshland a 
ranchero was ploughing an irrigation 
ditch. How clearly his swarthy visage 
could be seen beneath his broad som- 
brero in the transparent evening light! 

Returning to the beach I heaved the 
canoe up and placed it on my head once 
more. I was returning to the shed with 
it when whom should I run plumb into 
but Ramon. I almost dropped my heavy 
burden on his toes. 

“Buenos dias, Ramon,” greeted I 
blandly after I had slid the craft on the 
two saw-horses in its accustomed corner. 

“Carramba! Mil toneros!” ejaculated 
my Spanish friend, a terrific frown de- 
scending over his fine eyes. “What you 
do down there—you shoot seal?” 

Ramon had recently been inaugurated 
game warden of Ventura county. 

“Listen, amego—” I ventured, taking 
hold of his lapel affectionately, “I have 
a permit. I am doing this for a mu- 
seum. Look,” and I showed him the 
official paper. 

“Ha!” laughed Ramon, and we clasped 
hands enthusiastically. 
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THE MAIRIUET! IPILA\GIE 


ANTIQUE GUNS, CARBINES, PISTOLS, 
swords, daggers, spears, shields, bayonets, = 
der horns, flasks. Lists free. Stephen K. Nagy, 
83 South 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—COLT .25 AUTOMATIC RE- 
volver, 7 shot in new condition. Also holster, 
two magazines and a box of shot. First money 
order for $80 gets it. Albert Ovenwood, Box 
709, Warren Rhode Island. 


FOR SALE—REMINGTON PUMP GUN, 
trap grade, raised matted rib, $75; in extra good 
shape. J. D. Schafer, Minburn, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER .44 CARBINE, 
$25; Ithaca 16 gauge Double, Grade 1, new, $45. 
O. Allyn, Blue Ribbon Garage, Waterbury, Conn. 


FORMULA FOR SIMPLEST, BEST SMOKE- 
less powder made, only $2. Guy Green, College 
View, Nebraska. 


GUN POWDER FORMULAS FOR BEST 
home-made black and smokeless powder, $1. 
Why pay war prices? Edw. Simon, Dane, Wis- 
consin. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifies, old-time pistols,. revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


RE-BLUE YOUR GUNS—FORMULA AND 
complete instructions mailed for $1. Edw. Simon, 
Dane, Wisconsin. 


SELL WINCHESTER 32 SPECIAL, SOLID 
frame, octagon barrel, half-magazine, fine con- 
dition, new case and cartridges, $34.50. H. E. 
Curtiss, Corfu, New York. 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


FLY TYING MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES. 
Everything for tying your own flies. Price list 
A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


MEAL WORM BAIT FOR WINTER AND 
early spring angling. Buy now. Easy to keep. 
Clean to handle. 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; sent 
prepaid. C. B. Kern, Box 906, Mount Joy, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—LEONARD BASS OR BAIT ROD. 
Chas. B. Morss, Haverhill, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


1,000 BOOKS ON ANGLING, FISHERIES, 
Fish Culture and Shooting for disposal. Cata- 
logues post free. Frampton, 37 Fonthill Rd., 
London, England. 


FOR SALE — ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
compasses, 50c each postpaid. Address Box 29, 
Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—EXCELSIOR TWIN- 
cylinder motorcycle, used very little, in extra 
good condition; almost new. Gerald Gerbert, 
Seneca, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—PRIVATE COLLECTOR OF 
angling books has a large number of duplicates 
embracing more than 1,000 titles for disposal in 
America. Write for list. Wilson Browne, Sut- 


ton Coldfield, England. 


WOLF SKIN ROBES AND FURS. 
Gilbert, Lander, Wyoming. 


NEW PAIR POWERFUL FIELD GLASSES, 
Morocco covered, achromatic lenses, sun shades, 
heavy cowhide case, straps, rare bargain, $15, 
worth $30. Cressy Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 


oO. R. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


$35.00 TAKES PAIR NON-RELATED, REG- 
istered black Siberian hares, with four young 
born Oct. 14th. Leigh Sickler, Route 1, ‘Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR BRED FEMALE 
foxes, mink, skun selling bear, deer, wild 
rabbits, ‘mallard ks, raccoon, opossum. 
Booklet 25c. Tarman’s Fur Farms, Quincy, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—COONS $10 EACH, 
foxes, $10 each; grey squirrels, $3 each. 
Vaughan, Garfield, Kentucky. 


GREY 
B. 


In Writing to 


A nominal charge of ten cents per word 
will carry classified messages to our 
readers on farms, in the towns and 
cities, and at the end of blazed trails. 


FOR SALE—FOXES, SEKUNE, 
cubs, wolf, coyotte, ferret, white weasel, rac- 
opossum, wild cat, lynx, badger, ring- 
cat, pheasants, squirrels, wild ducks, mice, 
Austin Fur 


tailed 
arrots, parakeets and monkeys. 
‘arm, West Suffield, Conn. 


WILSON’S WONDERFUL FLEMISH GIANT 
breeders, 13 to 17 pounds, young and matured 
” ee own price. Wilson’s Rabbitry, Scipio, 
ndiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35, Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American 
—? Co., Dept. 84, East Orange, New 
ersey. 


DECOYS, 
mallard, $5 pair; eg » $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15; eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10; eggs, $5, 
12. uck book, 25c. Ferrets wana” E, 
Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


demand, travel, fascinating work, experience un- 
necessary. Particulars free. Write American 
Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK. 
Experience unnecessary. Write J. Ganer, for- 
mer U. S. Government Detective, 144 St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. BEAT ALL 
competitors world’s fox shows, Boston, 1919, 
1920; 14 ribbons and 4 cups. Our “Loami” 
international champion; also registered milch 
goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine. 
Address 75 Kenwood, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


SELL PUDDING POWDERS—DELICIOUS 
dessert. Fast sellers, quick repeaters, big 
rofit. Send for terms and sample. ee 
tuart and Co., 14 Maine St., Newark, New York. 


SLING SHOT, HAND-MADE; CULTIVATE 
your skill and marksmanship with the only im- 
proved flipper; price, 50 cents, postpaid; guar- 
anteed mechanically perfect. Fred Fry, R. F. D. 
4, Wabash, Indiana. 


WANTED—RED OR GREY FOXES. DR. 
. W. Gibson, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our “Record 
of Invention” form and free book telling how 
to obtain a patent. Send sketch or model for 
examination, Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jackson 
& Co., 124 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. CON- 
tains valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ 
experience. Talbert & Talbert, 4913 Talbert 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


$10 TAKES COMPLETE CAMERA DEVEL- 
oping outfit. Seth Crofts, Turners Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, 


FOR SALE—635 ACRE TRACT OF LAND 
near Southern Railroad southeast Mississippi; 
300 acres ready for cultivation; 300 woodland 
and timber; 35 in clear cold water lakes, stocked 
tainbow trout, black bass and blue bream; 80 to 
50 water horsepower available; four residences 
for white families; four for tenants. Good 
barns, eight farm mules, various farm imple- 
ments. uperintendent and negro farm hands; 
ready for beginning another crop. Ideal location 
for combination summer and winter resort. Write 
K. C. Hall, Pachuta, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—A 10-ROOM HOUSE IN ORI- 
ental, N. C., on the banks of Neuse River, 8 
miles from Pamlico Sound. River 5 miles wide, 
salt water. Excellent for a hunting and fishing 
lodge. Good bass and trout fishing, also deer,, 
bear, duck, goose, turkey and quail shooting. 
On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. For further 
information address O. H. Perry. : 


FOR SALE—UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Homestead in Franklin County, 12 miles from 
Canada, 20 acres, Chateaugay River running 
through property affording 300 horsepower flow. 
Trout stocked streams, beautiful trees and walks. 
One mile from station. Must be sold to settle 


estate. Apply Earnest A. Douglas, Malone, New 
ork. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE (FORMERLY PINE 
Top Lodge), East Lake Weir, Florida, Fisher- 
man’s paradise. Fish plentiful—large and small- 
mouthed bass, breim, trout, etc. A great place 
to rest tired nerves, A charming club house 
and bungalows; all modern conveniences. Ad- 
dress Proprietor, 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN COTTAGE SITES FOR 
sale. Wilbur Field, Charlotte, Vermont. 


LAND FOR GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE— 
8,659 acres well timbered for game protection, 
well watered for fish and fowl. Plenty of deer 
at present. Some fish. Eight miles from 

. ¥. CG R. R, and three miles from good 
macadam road. Jones New York State forest 
preserve in Adirondacks. Sell cheap for cash. 
Write. Dodge Clothespin Co., Richwood, West 
Virginia. , 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA—A GROWING 
city. Write for information. Board of Com- 
merce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


TRADE OR EXCHANGE 


WILL TRADE 10 ACRE FARMETTE IN 
northwest Florida for pair first class pedigreed 
pointers or setters, well trained; also trade 
farmette for two high grade double guns of 

in Al condition; here’s your 

chance to get a good piece of land in the South 
for summer home or hunting lodge. What have 
R. E. L. McGaskill, DeFuniak Springs, 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


DUCK CLUBS, ASSOCIATIONS, GAME 

i Notice! Terrell’s giant wild 

rice—is the prime duck attraction. Produces 
more feed. Requires less seed. 

guaranteed. I can offer very special inducemnts 

to those who can buy in fairly good quantities. 

Clyde B. Terrell, Dept H-103, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 


RAISE GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL— 
$10,000 from % acre. Full particulars and plant- 
ing instructions free. O. Twitchell, Box F, 
West Milan, New Hampshire. 


ARMY & NAVY EXCHANGE IS 
now offering to both wholesale and re- 
tail trade a quantity of Cancelled Gov- 
ernment Surp'us Property Stock, includ- 
ing Sheepskin Vests and Moccasins, 
Rubber Boots, Shoes, Puttees, Sweat- 
ers, Underwear, Socks, O. D. Shirts, 
Gloves, Raincoats, Mackinaws, Blankets, 
etc., at tremendous reductions. Send for 
Folder 45A. 206 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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DOGS 


(Continued from page 141) 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it 1s not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE BITCH—HUNT ANYTHING; 
retriever; $20. Skunk and vermin dog, hunt 
anything, $15. Charles Imre, West Milford, 
New Jersey. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES — THE ALIL- 


countries, for Lionheart Airedales; have 
ed customers in 36 different States and four 
provinces of Canada. As hunters of all furred 
game, retrievers of waterfowl, stock dogs, watch 
degs and companions for children, they have no 
superiors, Write for signed testimonials and list 
of puppies for sale. jonheart Kennels, Box 
1412, Anaconda, Montana. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH IN 
whelp to Champion Tintern Tip Top. Also fine 
pups by Tip Top. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


COLLIES 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPS, SABLES, 
whites, $10, $25. ElBriton Farm, Route 1, Hud- 
son, New York. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolt 
Hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty-page high- 
iy illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


POINTER DOGS AND BITCHES PEDI- 
greed and not; all broken; state which wanted. 
H. McGovney, Lake City, Florida. 


RABBIT, BEAGLE, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 

pet and farm dogs; swine. 

Catalogue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


SELL BEAGLE BITCH RAISED IN THE 
woods; real hunter; one that will stay. Leo 
Goodrich, Turtlepoint, Pennsylvania. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers fox, wolf, coyotte, coon, skunk, 
opossum hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds at 
$17.50 each. Dogs just starting to trail, $13. 
Choice puppies. Broken dogs sold on ten days’ 
trial. Description price list ten cents, stamps 
or coin, 


HUNTING DOGS 


BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
ws. bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 

rowns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 

BEAUTIFUL YOUNG STAG HOUND FOR 
sale. Write John Prettyman, Dunlap, Iowa. 


_BRED POINTER BROOD AND SHOOTING 
bitch, 3 years old, a well trained shooting mitch 
and a nice retriever. Just bred to a registered 
dog. Price $250. Litter sister, just as good a 
shooting bitch, very handsome; due in season 

i Price $200. Llewellin setter bit 
» thoroughly trained and as wel 
bred as any Llewellin could be. Just been 
bred to a Llewellin stud dog. Price $250. 
Llewellin setter bitch, 3 years old, unbred. Ex- 
cellent shooting bitch and a proven brood bitch. 
Due any time. Price $200. Registered pointer 
and setter dog. Best of breeding, trained by a 
professional and absolutely perfect shooting 
dogs, fine retrievers, $400 each. Pointer dog, 3 
ears old, registered and a dandy in the field, 
joes it all. Price $250. Registered setter dog, 
2 years old, good range and speed and a fine re- 
Tetriever. Very stanch on point, $275. Har- 
mon Sommerville, Amite, Louisiana. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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HUNTING RABBITS WITHOUT A 
DOG 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] AM twenty years old and I admire 

FOREST AND STREAM and the good 
work it is doing just as much as though 
I were a veteran. 

I read in your January number H. B. 
Atkinson’s views on rabbit hunting and 
I cannot help disagreeing with him, es- 
pecially his dogless expedition. 

Undoubtedly there is much satisfac- 
tion in getting rabbits without the aid 
of a beagle, but is there much satisfac- 
tion in knowing that a good many rab- 
bits which one has shot at on the jump 
are now carrying broken legs or other 
injuries? During the past hunting 
season I have found three or four rab- 
bits in one day that had died of shot 
wounds, and more than one telltale 
bunch of fur showing the deadly work 
of a fox or an owl; undoubtedly this 
can be laid at the door of the dogless 
gunner. 

Once in a while a bird or rabbit can 
be found after having been shot and 
wounded but more often it is left to 
suffer. Once a person has hunted with 
dogs and is awake to the fact that he 
is running down a good bit of game 
that would otherwise be left after hav- 
ing been wounded, I think he would 
forego dogless expeditions. 

I think Mr. Atkinson is right in say- 
ing that it is poor sportsmanship to 
shoot a rabbit in its bed. Game is dis- 
appearing too fast not to give every 
kind of game a fair chance for its life. 
If there was more co-operation among 
gunners our game would be on the in- 
crease instead of the decline; but how 
is one sportsman going to offset the 


——— 


Who said rabbits? 
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damage done by a dozen pot-hunters? 
The State of Maryland is doing a fine 
work in stocking its reservations with 
game, which in a few years should pro- 
duce good shooting but let us hope for 
the good of the sport that the State will 
enforce its game laws. 
Harotp W. Newkirk, Maryland. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Loa just finished reading a let- 

ter on rabbit shooting in a recent 
number of your magazine, which start- 
ed off by condemning the use of a dog 
and comparing it to deer drives of roy- 
alty, where the deer were driven up for 
kings to shoot, I must protest the grow- 
ing tendency among sportsmen to pro- 
nounce judgment on a legitimate sport 
without thought as to the sentence they 
are handing out. 

The only bright side to this arrange- 
ment is that the judge does not read up 
on the case before giving his sentence. 

Does the rabbit shooter go forth with 
his trusty hound and pick out a rock on 
which to mount, while the hound scours 
the countryside in quest of rabbits 
which he drives frantically by to be pot- 
ted? He does not. 

In the first place the dog goes where 
you go. He is not fond of breaking 
through berry thickets unless you are 
inclined to jump in too. In the second 
place he does not drive the rabbit but 
just tags along as it were, the rabbit 
leads the way. Thirdly, the rabbit has 
to start moving before the dog can trail 
him. Sometimes the dog starts the rab- 
bit, but more often he is jumped by 
much stomping through thick cover by 
the hunter. 

It is after the rabbit is started be- 
fore the dog, that the hunter mounts 
the rock, stump, or picks out his sta- 
tion, and it is a gamble whether he 
gets a shot at him or not, if he dashes 
by; he has been known to hole up. 
Sometimes he runs on the wrong side, 
or so frantically that you miss him, and 
it takes quick judgment to pick out the 
rock he will pass. 

In this state the bag limit on rabbits 
is five in one day, and in the season just 
past I only made it once. The aver- 
age bag of our party, with three 
hounds chasing them frantically by us, 
is not over three rabbits each, and this 
is when the trailing is at its best. 

There is another side to the dog ques- 
tion—the wounded rabbit. I have seen 
a rabbit make off on one leg faster 
than you could follow and find him. 
But the dog will locate him, and bring 
him to you. If only for that give me 
the dog. 

If you know the habits of rabbits, you 
can kick out and shoot as many without 
a dog as with one. But there is a fas- 
cination and a sporting chance about a 
rabbit running before a beagle that 
should have to call for no apology from 
a sportsman. A. E. BRowNn, Mass. 


It will identify you. 
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THE ROLE OF THE 
SUCKER IN SPRING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117) 


The gala day is usually set to meet 
the convenience of the fish and the game 
warden, whom the law requires shall 
referee the sport, providing of course 
that the necessary permit is issued by 
the State. While a long, narrow strip 
of ice is being removed from the lower 
end of the pond and the net adjusted, 
fires are kindled on the shores, where 
coffee is made and lunch is prepared. 
When those who are to draw the net 
have been selected,, the remainder of 
the fishing party, armed with pieces of 
cord-wood of assorted sizes and descrip- 
tions, assemble at the upper end of the 
pond where the drive commences. Form- 
ing abreast they march slowly towards 
the lower end, beating a weird hullaba- 
loo on the ice that starts every fish 
underneath down stream with a wide 
open throttle. 

The net quickly begins to show con- 
siderable animation, while those in at- 
tendance tighten their grip and fix their 
eyes on the master of ceremonies, anx- 
iously waiting for the signal to haul 
her in. With practised eye he watches 
the approaching beaters, then suddenly 
the warning “ready”, snaps like a pis- 
tol shot in the air, the pounding of the 
beaters increases in intensity and above 
the din comes the clear, methodical, he- 
haw-h-e-e of the master of ceremonies, 
marking time to co-ordinate the efforts 
of those who pull the net. 

It is brought to the surface with a 
roaring shout where it is held while the 
warden inspects the catch, returning 
all prohibited fish to the water. Then 
the suckers are removed. 

In rare good humor the men surround 
the fires, enjoying mugs of black coffee 
and a sandwich while they wait for the 
suckers to compose themselves for a 
much needed rest, which is of short 
duration for the drive is repeated at in- 
tervals until a good square meal for 
everybody lies on the shore. Should 
there be any left the poor and needy 
are provided for and the balance im- 
mediately despatched to county chari- 
table institutions. 

Here at least the ultimate fate of 
the sucker is assured and there are no 
loud mournful wails of anguish raised 
against him by anglers who sally forth 


in the dim, gray light of early dawn, |. 


and, sneak back from the brook when 
the shadows are stretching forth from 
the willows and alders, bringing home 
a beautiful mess. of succulent, hand 
picked, cowslip greens. 


THE ATLANTIC 
FISH-HAWK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 


selves. So swift of wing are they that 
a fish one was carrying was dropped 
and caught again in mid air. 

Their huge nests can be seen for miles 
standing out against the clear sky like 
landmarks. 

ALFRED J. MEYER, New Jersey. 
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These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
Passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook oe 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splend 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENN NELS 


Box 60A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


By planting Terrell’s Wild 

Rice. Bigger and REED, 
. er; requires LESS SEE 

produces MORE FEED. Plant as 
soon as the ice leaves. It will oat 
scads of Mallards, Sprigs, Teal, B 

Ducks, etc. If interested in ae 
back ‘and Redhead attraction, ask 
about my Wild Celery. Write for prices 
and information. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
Dept. H 102 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Become a LANDSCAPE 
P re by mai 
isuncrowded ARCHITECT 


for this uncrowded 
profession— 
expensive. Easy to master. 


In lo income. D a 
awarded. Special proposition to HOME O OWNERS an 


Plan_ for nee your property. Write ay 
W. Fisk, President. 


American Landscape School, 23-A, Newark, New York 


Dent’s 


- Condition 
= » Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 


are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high col- 
ored urine. There is nothing to 
equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. 
You will notice the difference after 
a few doses. 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


The Dent Medicine Company 
Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their 
training (60 pages fully illustrated), 
mailed for 10c. to all customers. 


It will identify yeu. 
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FUR FARMING FOR 
PERSIAN LAMB - 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 
entes, Persian Fat-Rumps, Black Faced 
Highlands, Lincolns, or Cotswolds. 
It has been found that inbreeding 
is detrimental to the production of fur. 










S wool producers: Up to a few 

years ago, few Karakul breeders 

paid any attention to the wool 
question, even though Karakul wool 12 
inches long would bring $1 per pound. 
It was also known that Karakul rams 
shear from 8 to 21 pounds, ewes from 
6 to 14 pounds. Wool 31 inches in 
length from one ram sold at $2 per 
pound. A 5 months old lamb sheared 7 
pounds, 7 inches long; rams shearing 18 
pounds in 12 months are not uncommon. 
Six pounds is the least any Karakul 
ever sheared. 

If careful selection is practised, the 
Karakul will more than hold its own 
with any breed, although often the wool 
does not bring more than any mixed 
wool; this, however, can be avoided. 
Where the wool was properly selected 
it sold in June, 1917, for 49 cents, which 
was the price ordinary wool brought 
in the market. 

With careful breeding, the Karakul 
will easily excel any other breed ‘in 
America from a wool standpoint. I 
have known half-breed Karakul-Nava- 
jos to shear 10 pounds, the mother 
hardly clipped 3 pounds. The Karakul 
will give twice as much milk as any 
other breed in the world, therefore, no 
milk goats are kept in the desert of 
West Turkestan. The milk is held by 
the natives as possessing great curative 
properties in all stages of tuberculosis, 
neurasthenia, and prenicious anemia. 

Remember Karakul ewes never dis- 
own their lambs, never wear their teeth 
down and herd very close. They can 
cover tremendous distances daily and 
live where an Angora goat will starve, 
and as browsers and destroyers of un- 
derbrush, no domestic animal can com- 
pare with them. They should be intro- 
duced in well-drained cut-over timber 
countries, can stand any crimate, will 
thrive on Russian thistles and accumu- 
late great quantities of fat; 60 pound 
lambs in 60 days are now the exception, 
but with care can be made the rule. 


APPEND a letter from Armour & 
Company written October 3, 1911: 
‘We take great pleasure in testify- 
ing to the superior mutton qualities of 
the Asiatic Karakul Broadtail Sheep, 
NM APU AZEN EASES RSIS few York | DECaUSe We are very much interested in 
: seeing a development of this strain in 
this country. Our experience has been 
that on crosses between Asiatic Karakul 
Broadtail Sheep and one or two other 
domestic varieties, lambs were obtained 
which at the proper age weigh 90 to 
105 pounds and have the most delicious 
flavor, as well as the heaviest yield of 
mutton. : 
‘We hope you will be successful in in- 
troducing this strain generally because 





The Alertness 
f 


Perfect Health i 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are de- 
veloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat, 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 






















OORANG AIRED 


The 20th Century a 
All-round Dogs 4°% 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


ALES 













rang Aired: 

woman and child; faithful protectors for automo- 
camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for farm 

and ranch; careful drivers of cattle, hogs and 

sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers an 

hunters of all kinds of game. Choice stock fd 

sale. Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. De- 

scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS © 
The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 

















(Continued from page 142) | 


COONHOUNDS, RABBITHOUNDS, TRIAL 
(stamps). J. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE,—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
airedales. Stamp if convenient. Stissing Stock 
Farm, Pine Plains, N Y 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS THAT ARE 
right every way; also shepherd pups. TF. A. 
Sweet, Smyrna, New York. 


| 
HUNTING DOGS | 
| 





Gigantic Climbing New Guinea Butter Bean 
The New Edible Vegetable Wonder—Grows $ to 5 


9 
Weighs from 10 to 15 Ibs, 
Very palatable and nutritious. With leaves a foot 
or more in diameter they make ideal vines to orna- 
ment old fences, etc. Everybody wants to grow 
them. Guaranteed as advertised or money back. 
Pkt. seed 50c and 25c. size, (No stamps.) 


MUSKEETOPUNK CO., DEPT. D., PEKIN, ILL. 







HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset Ken- 
tucky. 






MISCELLANEOUS 
———— eh Orr stock, a e e . 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY se we think it will improve our Southern 


stock, particularly from a mutton 


hy fee be TOR ag or 
$ Peep ee ee Free 
rs Einlatpgenta ae™ standpoint.’ ” 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents 
pe per year. Address Desk F, Hounds an 
unting, Decatur, Illinois. 








